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“All our future projects will be 
equipped with Sloan Flush Valves” 


says / pen A 


BRYSON J. KITCHEN 
LEWIS KITCHEN REALTY COMPANY 


The outstanding buildings highlighted above are the Quality Hill Towers 
Apartments. Constructed in 1950, this project is a creditable contribution to 
Kansas City, Missouri’s redevelopment program. The Lewis Kitchen Realty 
Company, manager of more than 600 apartments in Kansas City, asserts that in 
the Quality Hill Towers Project records of Sloan Flush Valve repair, main- 
tenance and replacement costs (RMR) are practically nil. 

Because of this excellent record, Mr. Kitchen states, ‘‘All our future projects 
will be equipped with Sloan Flush Valves.” The buildings outlined with black 
dashes are drawings of some of Kitchen Realty’s 
future redevelopment projects. 
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SLOAN VALVE COMPANY 














Years of product comparison have enabled 
the Lewis Kitchen Realty Company to select 
quality products that insure minimum repair, 
maintenance and replacement costs (RMR). If 


you do not have a Sloan installation as a basis 


for comparison, be sure to specify Flush Valves 
for your next project. 

Look to Sloan—outstanding leader in flush valves 
for more than 50 years. 





4300 West Lake St., Chicago 24, Illinois 


Please send me more information on the subject 


of Sloan Flush Valves 
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SLOAN: FLUSH VALVES 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY * 4300 WEST LAKE STREET * CHICAGO 24, 
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HOUSING, WELFARE TEAM UP— 


The feature of this month's cover and of the lead 
story that starts on page 121 center on the joint 
proclamation of Housing and Home Finance 
Agency Administrator Robert C. Weaver and 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Abraham Ribicoff that HHFA and HEW are 
entering into a joint effort “to promote health, 
education, and welfare services in public housing 
projects and urban development areas.” ‘Tar- 
gets of the joint effort: stimulation of social serv- 
ices in housing and urban redevelopment proj- 
ects; basic education programs; home economics 
instruction; programs for children and _ for 
teen-agers; programs for the aging. 


The JourNAL has two reactions to this joint 
proclamation: 


—Gratification that some of NAHRO’s long- 
standing recommendations may be on the way 
to realization: recommendations that more joint 
housing-welfare action is needed if the USA is 
to combat the community-wide social problems 
of health, education, and welfare that are begin- 
ning to become concentrated in public housing 
projects. Gratification in particular comes from 
acceptance of the NAHRO position in favor of 
stronger cooperation between public welfare 
agencies and public housing. 


—Concern that public housing become identified 
as a kind of welfare service center rather than 
as a normal neighborhood of modest but well- 
maintained homes whose tenants have no prob- 
lem beyond incomes too low to compete in the 
private housing market. The JouRNAL calls at- 
tention to the fact that 75 per cent of the families 
in today’s public housing projects are families 
who are functioning without public welfare as- 
sistance. Although they stand to benefit by the 
kinds of health clinics, educational programs, 
and recreational opportunities that may come 
out of the new housing-welfare team-up, it would 
be a tragedy to have them all labeled as “welfare” 
families—in view of the rather cool attitude most 
Americans have toward the welfare client. 


Public housing management has a new dilemma 
on its hands: how to realize all the long-sought 
benefits of a closer working relationship with the 
local public welfare agencies, while at the same 
time preserving for its tenants an atmosphere of 
self reliance and a sense of identity with all the 
vitality and variety of the bigger world of the 
total community. 
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PERSONALS 


KENNETH A. PARMELEE, 
executive director of the housing author- 
ity of Gary, Indiana for 23 years (since 
the date of its organization) , died March 
26 at the age of 63. A_ well-known 
NAHRO member of 21 years standing, 
Mr. Parmelee served as president of the 
NAHRO midwest regional council in 
1943. He had a special interest in the 
management and maintenance operations 
of public housing and participated in 
many Association activities related to 
these subjects. A World War I veteran, 
he was active in the city’s American 
Legion. As an attorney, he was also a 
member of the Gary Bar Association. 

William J. Regan, attorney for the 
authority, has been named acting execu- 
tive director, pending the selection of a 
successor to Mr. Parmelee. 





EDWARD F. BARRY, 

longtime chairman of the Memphis hous- 
ing authority, in February received the 
National Human Relations award, top 
honor of the National Council of Chris- 
tians and Jews. The award was presented 
at the first annual brotherhood banquet 
of the Memphis Round Table of NCC]. 
Mr. Barry, who has served as president of 
the National Housing Conference and as 
a member of its board of directors, -was 
honored for his 20 years of membership on 
the national board of NCCJ, in which 
time he hasn’t missed a single meeting. 
The ceremony at which Mr. Barry was 
honored took place during a $25-a-plate 
banquet attended by over 1000 people. 


CHARLTON D. PUTMAN 

recently announced his retirement, effec- 
tive April 30, as director of the housing 
authority in Dayton, Ohio, a post he has 
held for 24 years. Now 75, Mr. Putnam 
has been a NAHRO member 24 years. 
The Dayton Daily News, under an edi- 
torial entitled “Bright Career,” records 
that Mr. Putnam, at the age of 51, after 
a successful career as a civil engineer and 
community planner, took up a new “pro- 
fession,” housing, at an age when many 
men begin to think of slowing down. 
“Under Mr. Putnam’s hands,” the News 
editorial said, “the housing authority 
pioneered in the building and manage- 
ment of five permanent low-cost housing 
projects, along with a great many World 
War II-vintage ‘temporaries.’ 

“Dynamic planning continues. The 
ground has been laid for four more proj- 
ects. These will be particularly important 
as urban renewal and expressway pro- 
grams displace thousands of Dayton fam- 
slies . . 

“The continuity tells as much about 
Mr. Putnam’s talent for evoking loyalty 
and teamwork as the performance record 
tells about his administrative competence,” 
the News said commenting on the fact 
that Clyde C. Noe, who has served with 
Mr. Putnam as the authority's comptroller 
since 1938, would become the new direc- 
tor. Two staff members: Charles W. 
Brant, with the authority 23 years, and 
Harry W. Schmitz, with 20 years serv- 
ice, will take on the’ newly-created _posi- 
tions of assistant directors. 
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CITY. 


The editorial concluded that, when au- 
thority board chairman Andrew S. Iddings 
said the board considers Mr. Putnam 
“the greatest director of public housing 
in the United States,” he wasn’t speaking 
just from sentimentality—but from a rec- 
ord of achievement. 


AL F. MAILLOUX, 

a commissioner of the San Francisco hous- 
ing authority for more than 11 years, died 
on March 8 from injuries suffered when 
thrown from a horse while riding at his 
ranch near Sonora. Commissioner Mail- 
loux, a member of NAHRO for seven 
years, was also president of the California 
housing council. In business life he was 
general business representative and_ sec- 
retary-treasurer of the San Francisco con- 
struction and building trades council. 


MRS. SARAH BUSCH 

was awarded the title “Woman of the 
Year” by the Aiken, South Carolina cham- 
ber of commerce at ceremonies held Feb- 
ruary 8. She is executive director for the 
city’s housing authority, a post she has 
held since 1958. In 1954, she was named 
“Business Woman of the Year” by the 
Business and Professional Women’s Club 
of Aiken. In 1953, she received a national 
award from the United Community De- 
fense Service for outstanding civic work as 
one of the founders of the Aiken com- 
munity chest. She served as city clerk of 
Aiken for many years and, later, as an 
executive for the local chamber of com- 
merce. 
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BARBARA ROSIEN, 

assistant executive director for the Los 
Angeles housing authority, has been pre- 
sented a first place writing award by the 
California Press Women for her California 
senate report on the housing and recrea- 
tional needs of elderly citizens (see Octo- 
ber 1961 JouRNAL, page 415). The presen- 
tation was made at the 12th annual 
California Press Women’s awards lunch- 
eon in March. For the past four years, 
Miss Rosien has been coordinator for the 
state senate committee on elderly housing 
needs. 


MADISON S. JONES 

was recently named executive director for 
New York’s Commission on Intergroup 
Relations, succeeding Dr. Frank S. 
Horne. Mr. Jones had been director of 
intergroup relations for the New York 
City Housing Authority and was formerly 
a special assistant for housing on the 
staff of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. Dr. 
Horne has been named a consultant on 
human relations to the city’s housing and 
redevelopment board. 


ERNEST J. BOHN 

has once more been asked to put his spe- 
cial knowledge of housing for the elderly 
to work for the benefit of a national body. 
He has been appointed to a 27-member 
panel of consultants on aging by Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare Abra- 
ham Ribicoff. One of his earlier appoint- 
ments was as an organizer of the 1961 
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White House Conference on Aging. His 
special competence in the field stems 
from his having pioneered the develop- 
ment of a Golden Age Center back in 
1955 for the Cleveland Metropolitan 
Housing Authority, of which he is direc- 
tor (see October 1955 JOURNAL, page 352) . 
It has become a “model” for a number of 
such centers, as have the authority’s many 
other innovations since it was set up back 
in 1933. Mr. Bohn’'s “pioneering” also 
includes his work in organizing NAHRO 
and serving as its first president. 


DAN R. HAMADY, 

assistant aumuiustrator for international 
housing of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency, served as US representative 
at a meeting of the executive committee 
of the International Council for Building 
Research Studies and Documentation 
(CIB) held in Copenhagen, Denmark, 
March 13-14. Preparations were made at 
that meeting for the CIB 1962 Congress, 
to convene in Cambridge, England, Sep- 
tember 6-11. Following the Copenhagen 
meeting, Mr. Hamady was due to visit 
housing and renewal ministries in Ger- 
many, France, and the United Kingdom. 
He also planned to exchange ideas with 
officials of these governments on matters 
scheduled to come before the Housing 
Committee of the United Nations Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe, which will 
meet in June in Geneva. 


FRANZE GOURLEY 

has resigned as director of the Columbia 
(Missouri) Housing and Land Clearance 
for Redevelopment Authorities to take a 
position with the local architectural firm 
of E. E. Butler & Associates. Mr. Gourley 
deferred his resignation until families 
moved into the new John William Boone 
apartments, which he termed “the high 
point of housing and urban renewal pro- 
grams to date in Columbia.” Mr. Gour- 
ley, who served the authority almost five 
years, was succeeded by C, K. Odor, Jr., 
who had been assistant executive director 
since the spring of 1959. 


SID JAGGER 

recently resigned as vice-president of Rey- 
nolds Aluminum Service Corporation to 
become president of the newly-organized 
Lumbermen’s Community Developers, 
with headquarters in Austin, Texas. The 
development agency is a wholly-owned 
subsidiary of Lumbermen’s Investment 
Corporation, which is backed by 550 re- 
tail lumber dealers and lumber manu- 
facturers in Texas and Oklahoma. The 
appointment was announced by Arthur 
Temple, Jr., president of the National 
Lumber Manufacturer's Association, who 
said the new organization will participate 
“directly in the redevelopment of urban 
renewal project areas on a national scale,” 
the first lumbermen-sponsored group to 
do so. Mr. Jagger served as assistant com- 
missioner for operations of the Urban 
Renewal Administration from April 1957 
to March 1959, when he joined Reynolds 
(see March 1959 JourNAL, page 94). 


ALAN GOLDFARB 

joined the Chicago office staff of the Ur- 
ban Renewal Administration as an area 
coordinator on March 1. Most recently, 
he had been execufive director of the 
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metropolitan center for neighborhood re- 
newal of the Chicago Metropolitan Hous- 
ing and Planning Council, which he 
joined in 1957. From 1955 to 1957, Mr. 
Goldfarb was a field representative with 
URA's New York regional office. 


ROBERT L. BROWN 

became assistant director for the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association in 
Chicago on February 1, after serving for 
the past three and a half years as assistant 
professor of municipal administration at 
the University of Pittsburgh. During the 
past year, he served as an adviser to the 
Agency for International Development 
(formerly the International Cooperation 
Administration) in establishing new train- 
ing programs in public administration in 
Nigeria. He developed a NAHRO con- 
nection last year when he served as liaison 
officer from the university's school of pub- 
lic and international affairs for NAHRO’'s 
working conference on urban renewal in 
Pittsburgh in April. 


LEE |. BLUM 

died in Augusta, Georgia at the age of 
83, after serving as vice-chairman of the 
Augusta housing authority for over 24 
continuous years. He was past president 
of: the local Rotary Clu; Boy Scouts; 
Federation of Jewish Charities; and Con- 
gregation of the Children of Israel. Mr. 
Blum helped to promote a 1451-dwelling 
low-rent housing program in Augusta. 


MELVIN F. LEVINE, 

chief planner for DOWNTOWN PROG- 
RESS, a _ business-supported planning 
agency working for the renewal of Wash- 
ington’s city center, has accepted an invita- 
tion to lecture on his organization's work 
at the Technion school of architecture in 
Haifa, Israel. Mr. Levine, who is to be in 
Israel in April and May, will describe the 
DOWNTOWN PROGRESS plan for the 
632-acre downtown area between the Cap- 
itol and the White House, announced 
January 25; the over-all plan for the city, 
drawn up by the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission for the year 2000; the 
city’s southwest redevelopment project; 
and the private rehabilitation work done 
in the Georgetown area. Color slides will 
be used to help tell the story. 


MRS. HORTENSE GABEL 

has been named by New York Mayor 
Wagner to head a newly-created Rent 
and Rehabilitation Administration that 
on May | is to take over rent control 
for the city from the state government. 
Mrs. Gabel had been the mayor's special 
assistant for housing since 1960 and, ear- 
lier, was general counsel of the Temporary 
State Housing Rent Commission, serving 
under former Governor Harriman. Later, 
she became deputy state rent adminis- 
trator. She was one of the founders of 
the National Committee Against Discrim- 
ination in Housing in 1949. 

In NAHRO, Mrs. Gabel has been active 
in the Codes Division and has been a 
member of the executive committee for 
the last two years. 


WILLIAM A. NIETHAMMER, 

former director of the Minneapolis-St. 
Paul branch of Real Estate Research 
Corporation, has recently transferred to 
the San Francisco office of that company. 
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Take advantage of modern, professional 
methods in servicing your prospects and 
clients. This book throws new light on the 
complex real estate problems of this era of 
explosive urban growth and change. It 
shows how to use modern, scientific meth- 
ods of analysis in forecasting real estate 
productivity and value. 


REAL ESTATE 
ANALYSIS 


By Richard U. Ratcliff, MAI, Ph.D. 


Professor of Real Estate, School of Com- 
merce, University of Wisconsin 


352 pages, 6 x 9, 20 illustrations and 
tables, $7.50 


For the real estate broker: REAL ESTATE 
ANALYSIS tunes you in on the latest 
thinking helps you guide your prospects and 
clients to sound home purchase decisions 
and rewarding real estate investments. For 
the appraiser: this volume explains the 
shifting pattern of real estate values in 
today’s market, demonstrates the profes- 
sional approach to value analysis. For the 
mortgage lender: Ratcliff presents the prac- 
tical economics of mortgage risk together 
with a basis for its systematic analysis. 
The discussions of the real estate market 
and of the flow of mortgage money will help 
the mortgage lender adjust lending policy 
to the ever-changing conditions of dynamic 
urbanism. 

The latest developments in verified prin- 
ciples for sound real estate investment 
financing and management are presented in 
this volume in straight-forward and under- 
standable language. All the major factors 
which affect real estate are discussed in an 
orderly fashion—demand, supply, construc- 
tion, mortgage money, the legal and insti- 
tutional framework of the real estate mar- 
ket, and others. Special emphasis is laid on 
the effect of location on value, on the struc- 
ture of the real estate market, and on the 
process of real estate investmnt. New ap- 
proaches to real estate investment analysis 
and market forecasting are presented. All 
this is tied together and integrated through 
an explanation of how cities grow and how 
their land use structures are determined. 
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NEWS NOTES 


TWO DAYS OF STIMULATION OFFERED 
AT NATIONAL HOUSING CONFERENCE 

The National Housing Confer- 
ence’s 3lst annual meeting March 
11-12 in Washington produced two 
days of stimulation through a mix- 
ture of authoritative comments 
from top speakers and lively au- 
dience discussions before almost 
500 registered participants and a 
sizeable gallery of guests. Several 
program innovations brought com- 
ments that the conference had been 
the most successful in years, even 
despite the fact that there was none 
of the usual excitement of pending 
legislative action in the Congress 
that has been the rallying point for 
past NHC meetings—President Ken- 
nedy’s plan for a Department of 
Housing and Urban Affairs had 
already been killed by Congress and 
no major housing or renewal legis- 
lation was before either House on 
Capitol Hill. 

One program innovation was the 
assembling of all the top adminis- 
trators from each of the constituent 
agencies of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency for an open staff 
meeting conducted by HHFA Ad- 
ministrator Robert Weaver. <A 
spontaneous give-and-take review 
of policy, estimate of progress, and 
pondering of problems by Dr. 
Weaver's staff elicited questions 
from the audience that carried the 
meeting well beyond its expected 
closing hour. 

Insight into legislative questions 
came from Senators John J]. Spark- 
man (D, Alabama), chairman of 
the Senate Subcommittee on Hous- 
ing, and Harrison A. Williams (D, 
New Jersey), who has become a 
leader in the field of mass transpor- 
tation. AFL-CIO Vice-president 
Walter P. Reuther gave labor's 
views on how to tighten up the 
government's efficiency and open 
up on the complex problems of big 
cities. 

A standing-room-only crowd 
came to hear a panel of experts 
criticize the public housing and 
urban renewal programs. Three 
writers in the field and two local 
government housing and renewal 
officials exchanged thoughts in a 
no-holds-barred session. Much of 
the critique centered around Jane 
Jacobs’ recent book and her defense 
of her theories brought on the 
most active arguments and lively 
exchanges (see page 118). 
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Help in selecting the product needed. 
Deal direct. Save money with Chapman. 


Top quality chemicals, Let your trained 
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the country to serve you. 


CHAPMAN CHEMICAL COMPANY 


P. O. Box 3158, Memphis 9, Tenn. 
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At the banquet-finale, NHC 
honored Democrat Congressman 


Albert Rains of Alabama for 18 
years of housing service. Mayor 
Richard C. Lee of New Haven was 
the principal banquet speaker and 
got a warm reception for his battery 
of new ideas for successfully mov- 
ing ahead in renewal and for his 
call for a “housing peace corps” 
to fire the imagination and efforts 
of urban youth. 

Among NHC resolutions adopted 
at the two-day conference was one 
calling on HHFA regional officies 
to get behind policies enunciated at 
top levels; also new housing tools 
and federal funds for urban needs 
were called for by NHC. Theo J. 
McGee, chairman of the Columbus, 
Georgia housing authority, was 
named new chairman of the board. 


FIRST LPA TRAINEES ARE 

GRADUATED IN EAST, SOUTHEAST 
The local redevelopment agency 
trainee program recently reached 
an important milestone when the 
first two trainees in the country 
were graduated by their respective 
agencies. The program, which got 


started in January 1961 through the 
cooperative efforts of the Urban 
Renewal Administration and 
NAHRO’s Renewal Division (see 
January 1961 JOURNAL, page 23), 
is one of several inducements cur- 
rently being offered qualified young 
men and women to enter the field. 

Kurt J. Wehbring of White 
Plains, New York, became the first 
of 12 trainees in the New York-New 
England area to be graduated and 
Calvin P. Ogburn became the first 
one to complete such a program 
in the Southeast. Mr. Wehbring 
(see April 1961 JOURNAL, page 169) 
received his on-the-job training 
with the Mount Vernon, New York 
urban renewal agency under the 
supervision of William C. Warner, 
director of the agency. Besides 
working in various city agencies, 
Mr. Wehbring saw service with re- 
development agencies in Syracuse 
and White Plains and in the New 
York office of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. 

Mr. Ogburn’s on-the-job train- 
ing was done in Winston-Salem, 


(Continued column two, page 109) 
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NEWS NOTES— 

(Continued from page 106) 
North Carolina with the city’s re- 
development commission. Under 
the guidance of the commission's 
director, Mason E. Swearingen, he 
gained experience in federal and 
state legislation, planning, engi- 
neering, relocation and property 
management, land acquisition and 
disposition. He spent two weeks in 
URA’s regional office in Atlanta. 

In New York City, nine college 
graduates went into a year’s train- 
ing last summer under the pro- 
gram. More than 400 students ap- 
plied for the intern openings. From 
this group, 40 top candidates were 
selected to undergo a written ap- 
titude test and intensive interviews, 
with seven men and two women 
finally chosen for the trainee jobs. 
After orientation, the group was 
assigned a rotating schedule that 
would offer them on-the-job train- 
ing with the housing and rede- 
velopment board, the city planning 
commission, and the department of 
real estate. In-training allowances 
of $4550 are being paid to the 
interns. Successful trainees will 
have the opportunity of becoming 
junior planners in one of the city’s 
agencies, with a starting annual 
salary of $5150 but no one is com- 
mitted by contract to do city work 
after completion of their training. 


FOUNDATIONS AID SEARCH 
FOR YOUNG RENEWAL TALENT 

In the spring, serious young stu- 
dents in the renewal field turn their 
thoughts to available fellowships to 
advance their studies—what else?— 
and three different foundations are 
out courting them towards that big 
day coming in June—graduation 
day. 

The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Foun- 
dation this year announced two 
new series of fellowships: for city 
planning and for urban renewal 
and redevelopment. PPG will make 
three new awards annually, plus 
renewals for the second year, with 
a maximum stipend of $1500 per 
term for each fellow in city plan- 
ning, covering a four-term program. 
A cost-of-education grant of $500 
per term will also be made for each 
institution attended by a fellow, 
with a limit of one fellow at a time 
at any one institution. 

PPG has also made an initial 
grant to the University of Pitts- 
burgh, Graduate School of Public 
and International Affairs, to fi- 
nance annually four fellowships in 


urban renewal and redevelopment. 
Eligibility, grants, and qualifica 
tions are similar to those outlined 
for the city planning fellowships, 
except that a two- to three-term 
program is involved, rather than 
four terms. 

Fellowship grants in city plan- 
ning and urban renewal have been 
made by the Sears-Roebuck Foun- 
dation since its program began in 
1957 but this year the number of 
grants is being increased from 11 
to 16. The five new fellowships will 
carry a $1250 a year maximum 
grant per student and a $250-a-year 
maximum to the school. The orig- 
inal 11 fellowships carry a maxi- 
mum stipend of $3000 for each 
fellow, according to need, and a 
maximum cost-of-education grant 
to the school of $1000. The grants, 
which cover a_ two-year training 
program, have so far aided 36 
young men and women. 

Nineteen Lasker Foundation fel- 
lowships paying $2500 to $3000 
for an academic year of training 
towards a master’s degree in hous- 
ing, planning, or redevelopment 
(see April 1961 JouRNAL, page 166) 
were due to be announced at 
JOURNAL press time. Financed by 
a trust fund of $300,000 established 
by Miss Loula Lasker, a longtime 
pioneer in the housing field, these 
scholarships and fellowships are ex- 
pected to provide for the training 
of 100 to 200 students over the 
next 14 years. 

PLANNERS, ENGINEERS DECIDE WHO 
DOES WHAT IN TRANSPORTATION 

The aim of a joint policy state- 
ment issued late last year by the 
American Institute of Planners and 
the Institute of Traffic Engineers is 
to outline where responsibility for 
each of the many phases of urban 
transportation programs lies. A 
committee representing both 
groups hashed out the problem and 
came up with a guide for the 
assignment of work among plan- 
ners and engineers, since adopted 
by the governing bodies of both 
AIP and ITE, for all steps along 
the way in what they see as a four- 
phase program. 

Recognizing that a many-faceted 
program like urban transportation 
calls for close cooperation and team- 
work among many professional 
groups, the policy statement of the 
engineers and planners concen- 
trates on their own specific and 
necessary contributions to the de- 
(Continued column three, page 163) 
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April 1962 

March 31-April 7—American Institute of 
Real Estate Appraisers, South Florida 
Chapter. Case study course in condem- 
nation appraising and court testimony. 
Koubek Center, University of Miami. 

2-16—U. S. Public Health Service. Train- 
ing course on evaluating health-related 
services. PHS Sanitary Engineering Cen- 
ter, Cincinnati. 

3—Design Committee, New York Chapter, 
American Institute of Architects. First 
Conference on Aesthetic Responsibility. 
Hotel Plaza, New York City. 

3-4—National Safety Council. Home con- 
ference mid-year meeting. Statler Hil- 
ton, New York City. 

4-6—Eastern States Rental Housing Con- 
ference. Annual meeting. Statler Hil- 
ton, New York City. 

5—NAHRO. New York Metropolitan 
Chapter. Housing, planning, re- 
newal workshop. New York City. 

6—NAHRO Public Relations Commit- 
tee. Chicago. 

8-10—Alabama Association of Housing 
Authorities. Annual meeting. Thomas 
Jefferson Hotel, Birmingham. 


9-10—NAHRO. Southwest 
Council. Management 
Beaumont, Texas. 

10-14—Joint Conference on Follow-up of 
White House Conference on Children 
and Youth. National Committee for 
Children and Youth. Washington, D. C. 

11-14—American Society for Public Admin- 
istration. National Conference. Detroit. 

12—New Jersey Housing and Urban Re- 
newal. Annual conference. Empress 
Motel, Asbury Park, 

12-13—NAHRO. Codes Division Work- 
shop. Fourth annual conference. 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

12-13—-NAHRO. Southwest Regional 
Council. Management Workshop. 
Opelousas, Louisiana. 

16—National Social Welfare Assembly. 
Spring meeting. New York City. 

16-17—NAHRO. Southwest Regional 
Council. Relocation workshop. Park 
East Hotel, Kansas City, Missouri. 

27-May 3—American Society of Planning 
Officials. Annual convention. Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. 

29-May 2—Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 50th annual meeting. 
Washington, D. C. 

29-May 3—AFL-CIO Annual National 
Conference on Community Services. 


Regional 
Workshop. 


May 1962 
6-10—Boys’ Clubs of America. 
meeting. Philadelphia. 
7-1l—American Institute of 
Annual conference. Dallas. 
13-16—U. S. Conference of Mayors. An- 

nual convention. Miami Beach. 
13-16—American Bankers Association An- 


nual National Mortgage Conference. 
Washington, D. C. 


14-15—NAHRO. Housing Division. 
110 


Annual 


Architects. 


Executive Committee. Washington, 
D. C. 


17-18—Boy Scouts of America. National 
council annual meeting. Portland, 
Oregon. 


20-23—NAHRO. Pacific Southwest Re- 
gional Conference. Mission Inn, 
Riverside, California. 

21-26—Institute of Real Estate Manage- 
ment. Advanced course on investment 
properties. Schroeder Hotel, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 

23-24—-NAHRO. Southwest Regional 
Council. Management Workshop. 
Fort Worth. 

24-25—NAHRO. North Central Re- 
gional Conference. Pere Marquette 
Hotel, Peoria, Illinois. 

24-27—National Federation of Settlements 
and Neighborhood Centers. Annual Na- 
tional Conference. Cleveland. 


27-June 1—National Conference on Social 
Welfare. 89th annual forum. New York 
City. 

29—NAHRO. Committee on Social 
Work in Housing and Urban Re- 
newal. New York City. 


June 1962 

3-5—National Public Relations Council of 
Health and Welfare Services. Second 
institute. Hotel Commodore. New 
York City. 

7—NAHRO. New York Metropolitan 
Chapter. Philadelphia tour. 

9—NAHRO Board of Governors Meet- 
ing. Miami Beach. 

10-13—-NAHRO. Southeastern Re- 
gional Conference. Americana Ho- 
tel, Miami Beach. 

17-19—NAHRO. Southwest Regional 
Conference. Allis Hotel, Wichita, 
Kansas. 

17-20—NAHRO. Middle Atlantic Re- 
gional Conference. King Edward 
Hotel, Toronto. 

18-20—University of Michigan. Annual 
conference on aging. Ann Arbor. 

24-26—NAHRO. New England Re- 
gional Conference. New Griswold 
Hotel, Groton, Connecticut. 


Or 


25-July 7—American Missionary Associa- 
tion. 19th annual race relations in- 
stitute. Fisk University. Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


July 1962 


8-11—National Association of County Offi- 
cials. Annual conference. New York. 


8-11—NAHRO. Urban Renewal Work- 
shop. University of Oregon School 
of Architecture, Eugene, Oregon. 

9-13—National Council on the Aging— 
Denver Health and Welfare Council. 
Leadership training institute on hous- 
ing. Denver. 

9-20—University of Denver. Seminar on 
metropolitan problems and __ politics. 
Denver. 


August 1962 

9-11—Mississippi Association of Housing 
Authorities. Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi. 

12-14—Tennessee Association of Housing 
and Redevelopment Authorities. An- 
nual meeting. Patten Hotel, Chatta- 
nooga. 

19-24—International Conference of Social 
Work. Rio de Janeiro. 

20-25—Institute of Real Estate Manage- 
ment. Advanced course on investment 
properties. Hawaiian Village Hotel, 
Honolulu. 

22-24—National Council on Family Rela- 
tions. Storrs, Connecticut. 

25-28—American Municipal 
Annual conference. 


Association. 
Philadelphia. 


September 1962 
!-6—National Urban League. Annual 
meeting. Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
2-8—International Federation for Housing 
and Planning. 26th World Housing and 
Planning Congress. Paris. 
9-12—Governmental Research Association, 
Inc. Warwick Hotel, Philadelphia. 
12-14—Kentucky Housing Association. An- 
nual meeting. La Citadelle, Hazard, 
Kentucky. 


19-21—NAHRO. Pacific Northwest Re- 


gional Conference. Doric Hotel, 
Tacoma, Washington. 
26-29—National Institute of Municipal 


(Continued column one, page 111) 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





FEBRUARY FEATURES FAVORED 

We are all pleased with the way 
the February JouRNAL article on 
architectural consultants and their 
activities, as related to the urban 
renewal program, was presented, 
and with the striking cover picture. 
Could we borrow a glossy print of 
this picture long enough to have it 
reproduced as a 35 mm slide for 
use in the talks we give on our 
visits to localities contemplating 
urban renewal? 

The story you told in the pub- 
lished article is comprehensive, 
complete, and very well done. The 
use of the before and after photo- 
graphs and the generous amount of 
space you gave them demonstrates 
most effectively the points made in 
the story. 

I am sure this article in the 
JOURNAL will encourage other com- 
munities not presently using archi- 
tectural consultants to emulate the 
activities of the: cities described, to 
the benefit of all concerned ., . 











CALENDAR— 
(Continued from page 110) 


Law Officers. Annual conference. Pal- 
mer House, Chicago. 
30-October 4—National Recreation Asso- 


ciation. Annual recreation congress. 
Philadelphia. 


October 1962 
14-18—American Institute of Planners. 
Annual convention. Los Angeles. 
15-19—American Public Health Associa- 
tion. Annual meeting. Miami Beach. 
18-19—NAHRO. Housing Division 
Workshop. Pick-Congress Hotel, 
Chicago. 
25—National Council on the Aging. An- 
nual meeting. New York City. 


November 1962 
5-8—Adult Education Association of the 
United States. Washington, D. C. 


December 1962 
11-12—National Social Welfare Assembly. 
Annual meeting. New York City. 


May 1963 
12-15—NAHRO. Pacific Southwest Re- 
gional Conference. Miramar Hotel, 
Santa Barbara, California. 


June 1963 
23-26 NAHRO. Southwest Regional 
Conference. Guntor Hotel, San 
Antonio, Texas. 


May 1964 
17-20—-NAHRO. Pacific Southwest Re- 


gional Conference. Miramar Hotel, 
Santa Barbara, California. 
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Thank you for publishing the 
story. I know that other members 
of the staff of HHFA and URA ap- 
preciate it as much as I do. 

John P. McCollum, Regional 
Administrator, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, Chicago 


[Editors’ Note: The Washington 
Office of the Urban Renewal Ad- 
ministration ordered 1000 reprints 
of the above mentioned feature 
article as evidence of their reaction 
to the usefulness of the material.] 


Congratulations to you, NAHRO, 
and the February issue of the 
JourNAL, for the two articles re- 
garding a’ Community Renewal 
Program. Particularly meritorious 
was the article by Howard Hallman 
of New Haven on the development 
of a “social plan” within the frame- 
work of aCRP... 


Jack E. Taylor, Administrator, 


Building & Housing Department 
Oakland, California 


Can glossy prints be made avail- 
able (with proper credit, of course) 
for use in a layout of your story 
on the use of architects in rehab- 
ilitation? 

William ]. Manly, Real Estate 
Editor, The Milwaukee Journal 


.. The material on CRP and 
on rehabilitation make this issue 
particularly valuable. 

Robert L. Hale, Jr., Deputy 
Commissioner, Department of 
Urban Improvement, Syracuse, 


New York 


In the February issue on pages 
70-71 you have two excellent arti- 
cles on the Community Renewal 
Program. Is there any possibility 
that you have reprints of these ar- 
ticles? If so, what would it cost 
us to get 100 copies? 

Fern M. Colborn, Secretary for 
Social Education and Action, 
National Federation of Settlements 
and Neighborhood Centers 


(Continued column one, page 112) 
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LETTERS— 
(Continued from page 111) 


REPRINTS REQUESTED 

Could you kindly send me a copy 
of your January 1962 issue? .. . I 
think we would be interested in 
reprinting, if you will grant per- 
mission, excerpts from the article 
on increased interest in urban de- 

sign in renewal projects. 
Robert Lasch, Editor, Editorial 
Page, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


We read your October issue of 
the JouURNAL oF Housinc with great 
interest. 

One of the articles that we found 
most helpful was “Administrative 
Reorganization Is Order of the Day 
for Renewal Agencies in Ten 
Cities.” Many of our readers are 
vitally interested in urban renewal 
but it is still very confusing to most 
of them. I wonder if you would 
give us permission to excerpt and 
reprint portions of your article in 
our forthcoming December issue. 
We think this article helps to show 
how the agencies are being set up 
and operated .. . 

Donald W. Hansen, Editor and 

Manager, BUILDINGS, National 

Building and Real Estate 
Management Journal 


I have recently seen a reprint of 
an article entitled “The Oppor- 
tunity Is Here for Coordination 
of Renewal, Transportation Plan- 
ning,” by Rodney E. Engelen, 
which appeared in your publica- 
tion in October 1961. 

It has occurred to us that this 
might be of interest to readers of 
Traffic Engineering magazine and 
I am writing to inquire about the 
possibility of obtaining your per- 
mission to reprint the article in 
our monthly journal. 

I have already discussed this with 
the author and I find that he is of 
the opinion that such reprinting 
would not be a duplication but 
would give the material wider cir- 
culation in a much-needed area .. . 

Donald M. Baldwin, Executive 
Secretary, Institute of Traffic 
Engineers 


As one of your inveterate read- 
ers, let me congratulate you on the 
consistently high quality of the ma- 
terial your publication contains. 
The articles and information it pre- 
sents are most interesting and each 
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issue is read with a great deal of 
interest at this office. 

I was particularly struck by one 
article that appeared in the March 
1961 issue. It was titled “Dyersburg 
Settles for Nothing but the Best.” 
This approach to the problem of 
public housing is certainly unique. 

It is my personal belief that pri- 
vate builders have priced them- 
selves out of a good part of their 
market by being unable to deliver 
houses at prices most families can 
afford. To my mind, there is no 
reason why private builders and 
developers cannot duplicate some 
of the advantageous architectural 
and land usage features found in 
this development . . . and produce 
privately built houses at a price 
that is within the means of more 
lower and middle class families. 

We would like to tell the story 
of the Dyersburg development to 
the architects of New Jersey. They 
might be able to incorporate some 
of the features of these houses in 
the homes they are currently de- 
signing. 

We wonder if it would be pos- 
sible to reprint the essence of this 
article in Jersey Architect ... 
Philip Kessler, Associate Publisher, 

Jersey Architect 

As the Editor of Ontario Hous- 
ing, the official publication of the 
Housing Branch of the Ontario 
Department of Commerce and De- 
velopment, I always read _ the 
JourRNAL oF Housinc with great 
interest and have, on _ occasion, 
quoted small items from it and 
summarized others. 

I am writing now to ask if we 
might have permission to reprint 
an article almost in full. I am re- 
ferring to the address by Mr. Ferd 
Kramer, entitled “Open Occupancy 
—Chicago Is Experimenting in 
Two Renewal Projects,” which ap- 
peared in your January 1961 issue. 
Mr. Kramer has already given per- 
mission for this. 

Dorene E. Jacobs, Editor, Ontario 

Housing 


With your permission, I would 
like to reprint in our monthly mag- 
azine, The Bulletin, “The Ugly 
American City” by Dr. Karl L. 
Falk, which appeared in your De- 
cember 1961 issue. 

H. L. Holt, Executive Secretary, 
League of North Dakota 
Municipalities 


I am editing what we are calling 
the Community Development Case- 
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book. Containing a series of case 
histories, the book hopefully will 
be published by the Southern IIli- 
nois University Press . . . One of 
the cases I would like to use, “Re- 
development Bond Referendum — 
How It Won Against Odds in East 
St. Louis,” by Jerry Fear, was first 
-published in your JOURNAL . .. May 
we have your permission to reprint 

the article in the Casebook? 
Richard Franklin, Director, 
Community Development 
Institute, Southern Illinois 
University 


LOUIS HARPER GETS PRAISE 

Your article [Louis Harper ar- 
ticle] in the November 1961 issue 
of the JOURNAL OF HousING struck 
a responsive chord and I wanted 
to tell you how much I enjoyed it. 

From 1944-56 I was General 
Housing Manager of about 3000 
units of directly managed (Pub- 
lic Housing Administration) war 
housing. My process of learning to 
be a manager was nearly identical 
to yours. I went the same road 


from the eager approach to the 
relaxed one. I learned that there is 
a normal gap between landlord 
and tenant that can never com- 
pletely be bridged and that by the 
very process of having to say “no” 
you are not likely to win very many 
popularity contests. On the other 
hand, you can gain a lot of re- 
spect by being “fair, firm, and 
courteous.” 

I think I enjoyed the job more 
than anything I’ve ever done. I 
saw all the comedy and tragedy of 
human existence. There were very 
few of the best and the worst that 
I didn’t see at one time or another. 
I can still remember the lady who 
wanted a gallon of paint to do her 
pastor’s study while his wife was 
gone over the weekend. 

I think there is a real danger that 
public housing will become too in- 
stitutional. My policy was to keep 
rules as few in number as possible, 
ones that were susceptible of en- 
forcement and ones that made 
sense. I think that too many rules 
are made more as a convenience 
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to management and as an attempt 
to impose useless uniformity 


John A. Crowl, Berkeley, 
California 


AMEN, AMEN... to your 
splendid article appearing in the 
November 1961 issue of the Jour- 
NAL OF HOUSING... 


Herman W. Green, Housing 
Manager, Anniston Housing 
Authority 


Your article in the November 
issue of the JOURNAL OF HOUSING 
was read with great interest. 

I have had reprints of the article 
distributed to this authority’s key 
personnel, including project ofh- 
cials from the grade of project fore- 
man up. Your statements coincide 
completely with attitudes and poli- 
cies of the tenant relations program 
of this authority. If there is any 
criticism at all from our viewpoint 
it would only be that you did not 
extend your remarks sufficiently to 
cover two or three other important 
areas of this general subject. How- 
ever, in view of your stated opin- 
ions and your philosophy, it has 
to be assumed that had you dis- 
cussed such items as hardship cases, 
rent collections, and others that 
you would have maintained the 
same attitude of understanding 
and, if need be, compassion. 

You are to be congratulated 
upon having prepared a_ worthy 
statement covering a most vital 
subject. The public low-rent hous- 
ing program of this nation would 
be destined to succeed even beyond 
the hopes of the idealists who years 
ago brought reality out of a dream, 
if all others charged with the opera- 
tion of public housing projects— 
especially managers and their as- 
sistants—subscribed to your gentle 
but practical outlook. 


Allen Dowling, Tenant Relations 
Adviser, Housing Authority of 
New Orleans 


... Let me congratulate you on 
your wonderful article. You have 
expressed my personal opinion 
completely. You have a wonderful 
way of expressing your philosophy 
and I almost envy you your ability 
to put it in writing... 

Martha B. Cain, Manager, Gulf 
Village, Chickasaw, Alabama 
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BROOKINGS SERIES HELPS 

You | Brookings| are to be com- 
mended for the series of articles 
you have prepared for the JOURNAL 
oF Housinc ... Mr. Ravitz’ article 
in the January 1962 issue is very in- 
formative and helpful to the mem- 
bers of our staff. It was also very 
timely, as we are working with the 
Social Science School of Washing- 
ton University and St. Louis Uni- 
versity here in St. Louis in this 
particular field. We hope to con- 
tract for a relocation and sociologi- 
cal research study in relation to 
urban renewal activities. We plan 
to realign our staff to provide 
assistance in this field for both our 
urban renewal and public housing 
operations. 


C. L. Farris, Executive Director, 
St. Louis Housing and Land 
Clearance for Redevelopment 
Authorities 


Thank you very much for copies 
of your JOURNAL OF HousING with 
the article on anthropology. As a 
result of this article, the director 
and members of the Poughkeepsie, 
New York ACTION Council have 
asked me to meet with them. I am 
looking forward to that session. . . 


Walter E. Boek, Ph.D., Assistant 
Director, Institute for 
Advancement of Medical 
Communication 


It was a pleasant surprise to re- 
ceive the February 1962 issue of 
the JouRNAL oF HousinG and to 
see my statement for The Brook- 
ings Institution in print. Inasmuch 
as this is a summary of views I hold 
on this particular question, | would 
very much like to have reprints of 
this article for distribution to pres- 
ent and future students .. . 


Peter H. Nash, Professor and 
Head, Department of Geography 
and Regional Planning, University 
of Cincinnati 


We are very much interested in 
the series of five articles running in 
your JOURNAL OF HousinG on the 
contribution social scientists can 
make to the renewal program. 
Would it be possible for us to sub- 
scribe for or buy the five issues 
involved? 


Robert C. Lettis, Consultant. 
Division of Aging, Welfare 


Council of Eries County 


SKID ROW ISSUE POPULAR 

| The August-September 1961 issue 
featuring skid row went out of 
stock within a week of issuance. A 
2000-copy reprint was published to 
meet requests—one of them for 
1000 copies from the United States 
Conference of Mayors.| 

When the JouRNAL OF HousING 
for August-September 1961 came 
in a day or two ago, the cover page 
(Skid Row) was so impressive that 
it caught my eye immediately as I 
was sorting the mail. I separated 
it from the other mail and called 
it to Mr. Gilman’s attention with 
the remark that “it really hits you 
in the eye, doesn’t it?” 

He suggested that you would be 
very pleased to hear about an un- 
solicited opinion and, therefore, in- 
asmuch as I believe that it is always 
worthwhile to tell people nice 
things, I am writing to tell you of 
my reaction. 

I think that, generally, your 
JOURNAL is a most interesting mag- 
azine but particularly, this last is- 
sue’s cover page had a tremendous 
amount of “eye appeal” for me, as 
I am sure it must have had for 
many, many others. 

Again, my congratulations! 

Grace M. Shropshire, Secretary to 

Marvin S. Gilman, Lindenhurst, 
New York 


As a retired professor of educa- 
tion, interested in problems of 
social pathology, I was impressed 
by the concern of your Association 
for “Skid Rows” in different cities 
and the problems involved. 

I am wondering if you have pre- 
pared any literature on this “social 
blight” or/and can direct me to 
some, for I surely would like to 
read more deeply in the matter... 

John W. Tietz, New York, 
New York 


\ good job! But the term is skid 
road, 


Glen Stanton, Portland, Oregon 


SELF-HELP EDITORIAL QUESTIONED 

My attention was recently di- 
rected to your editorial “Symbol 
of Self-Help” in the May 1961 
JOURNAL OF HousincG, in which you 
make a brief, descriptive statement 
of the method “. . . identified with 
Saul D. Alinsky, who directs an 
organization called the Industrial 
Areas Foundation ‘ 

A concern for an informed, re- 
sponsible editorial position would 
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suggest an inquiry into the prac- 
tices and philosophy of the Indus- 
trial Areas Foundation as exempli- 
fied in its work not only in various 
communities of Chicago, but else- 
where in the country; principles 
and practices which have resulted 
in extensive and intensive educa- 
tional programs familiar to and 
carefully followed by a number of 
reputable nationally-known educa- 
tors. Education and understanding 
of the nature of issues, relation- 
ships, and problems are basic to the 
programs. 

We welcome any honest inquiry 
and would be glad to meet wal not 
only discuss your questions, but 
present data and evidence as a basis 
for your arriving at an independent 
judgment. 


Saul D. Alinsky, Executive 
Director, Industrial Areas 
Foundation 


TAX QUESTIONS RAISED 

Mabel Walker's article in the 
June 1960 issue of the JOURNAL OF 
HOusING is most interesting. I was 
referred to it by a friend who be- 
lives, as I do, that if the property 
tax fell on land only—and if this 
tax were high enough to recover 
the full rental value of land—then 
you would most certainly have a 
tax that would solve the problem 
of slums... 

Miss Walker came very close to 
arriving at the same conclusion 
when she said that an amendment 
of our property tax so that it fell 
on land only would not take the 
profits out of the slums unless the 
tax on land was made much higher 
than at present. Elsewhere she 
pointed out that higher taxes on 
land bring down the price of land 
and stimulate development. So you 
can’t blame us for asking: then why 
not raise the tax on land? Since 
the price of land is nothing but its 
net rental value capitalized, it is 
certainly clear that the extremely 
high prices of land that exist today 
are evidence of the extent to which 
more revenue can be secured from 
land—easily enough to finance our 
local, state, and federal govern- 
ments. Then we could get rid of 
the crushing burden of taxation 
that now falls on productive activ- 
ity—a burden that must, of neces- 
sity, be passed on to consumers in 
the form of higher prices, and, 
therefore, falls heaviest on our low- 
income groups, our slum dwellers. 

Put the burden of taxation where 
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obsolete and hard to get plumbing brass 
parts. 


We stock thousands of those 
HARD-TO-GET PARTS. 


STEMS - SEATS - PACKINGS - WASHERS 
- SCREWS - BONNET NUTS - HANDLES - 
ESCUTCHEONS AND SPOUTS...... 


FOR HAJOCA - AMERICAN KITCHEN - SCHIABLE - 
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SAMPLES. 





STERLING - UNIVERSAL RUNDLE 


.-- plus all other makes of Faucets 


WE CAN DUPLICATE ANY PLUMBING 
PART FROM YOUR WORN OUT 


Send Your Samples to: 


Specializing in Plumbing Parts Only 


3731 FILBERT ST. 


PHILA. 4, PA. 























it belongs and you will find the 

wage level rising, the price level 

gradually falling, and slums dis- 

appearing. 

Robert de Fremery, Vice-President, 
Onox, Inc. 


As a way of outwitting the “slum- 
lord,” you {Mabel Walker| men- 
tion the Rubloff plan of increasing 
taxes on the land and the Grimm 
plan of taxation based on inflated 
earnings. There is a third, and 
probably the most operable, plan 
of reducing the occupancy to nor- 
mal. Without overcrowding, the 
rent roll diminishes beneath the 
“slum-lord’s” level of interesting 
return and out he will go for other 
pastures. Most cities, including 
New York, have occupancy limita- 
tion laws and others will soon have 
them. So it’s just a matter of law 
enforcement, impeded, for the time 
being, by the housing shortage. 
This calls for a “crash” program 
of public housing after a count of 
the number needed for the over- 
flow families. 

Charles C. Platt, New York City 


GENERAL COMMENTS ARE PRO, CON 
Forgive me this rather freewheel- 
ing format |post card] but I want 
to be immediate and short. I be- 
lieve that I have sold my employers 
—Santa Clara County Planning De- 
partment—on subscribing to the 
JOURNAL. For this I should receive 
a commission of one free copy. But 
I'm kidding of course. The Jour- 
NAL sold itself. I brought three 
copies (of different recent issues) 
to work and showed them around 
—they sold themselves. Keep up 
the good work. I hope to have 
more participation now that I am 
a county planning technician. 
R. Boulton Dickenson, 
Berkeley, California 


I am conducting a study in To- 
peka on the impact of urban re- 
newal and it appears to me that 
articles from your JOURNAL would 
be informative and useful to me. 
I should like to subscribe. 

William H. Key, Ph.D., Director, 
Urban Renewal Project, The 
Menninger Foundation 


(Continued column one, page 116) 

























LETTERS— 
(Continued from page 115) 


The author [Carter McFarland | 
and the JOURNAL oF HousiNG are 
to be commended for focusing at- 
tention on the Latin American 
housing problem and what can and 
is being done to alleviate it. 
Ervan R. Bueneman, International 

Housing Adviser, Housing and 
Home Finance Agency 


... TL use the JouRNAL job section 
as reference. I do find the editorial 
comment innate in all the articles 
entirely too liberal, even for a 
lobby; were it not for “jobs,” I 
would have stopped subscription 
two years ago. 

D. L. Condon, Springfield, Illinois 


I am very pleased with the Febru- 
ary 1962 story on the use of poly- 
sulfide-base sealants in the Cocoa 
Beach houses, and so is Thiokol. 
So for both of us, I want to thank 
you for your excellent—and accu- 
rate—report. 

Robert Gorman, Public Relations 
Department, Hicks and Greist, Inc. 


Have been meaning to drop you 
a note on your January issue. We 
appreciate everything NAHRO has 
done to help in the promotion of 
the urban departmental bill. Che 
editorial on page 7 was most 
helpful. 

There is only one complaint I 
could possibly make and that is the 
out-of-date photograph used of 
Housing Administrator Robert C. 
Weaver. Enclosed are two new 
glossy 8 x 10’s and a current biog- 
raphical sketch. Will you have the 
old cut thrown out and use the 
new? 

Fred A. Forbes, Assistant 
Administrator, Public Affairs, 
Housing and Home Finance 
Agency 


We have been receiving here reg- 
ularly the JOURNAL oF Housinc, 
which we find very informative and 
helpful in our work. The magazine 
carries a good deal of news on ur- 
ban renewal developments. It is 
for this reason that I am sending 
you under separate cover a copy of 
a report that we just issued on an 
urban renewal symposium that we 
held here last year. I am also en- 
closing a copy of the press release 
on this report. 

You may wish to consider, after 
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SUPREME COURT DECISION MAY HELP URBAN AREAS 

The Supreme Court ruling of March 26 on the Tennessee 
reapportionment dispute carried with it hopeful signs for 
strengthening urban programs—this only a month after Congress 
cut down the President’s plan for a Department of Housing 
and Urban Affairs (see February JourRNAL, page 60). The de- 
cision broke through long-established barriers by opening up 
federal courts for action on unfair and disproportionate state 
representation. It means city voters can settle their demands for 
fair representation at the national and state level by petitioning 
federal courts, which previously considered such reapportion- 
ment controversies politically charged and outside their jurisdic- 
tion. 

Some have ranked the March 26 decision with the Dred Scott 
decision during the Civil War and the outlawing of segregation 
in public schools in 1954. It arose out of an issue in Tennessee 
where a group of voters, among them the mayors of Nashville 
and Knoxville, claimed their voting rights had been unconstitu- 
tionally diluted: the last apportionment act in Tennessee was 
passed in 1901. 

What the court did in its March 26 decision was: (1) decide 
it wanted to speak on the issue—something it had, on earlier 
occasions, referred to lower courts; (2) make it possible for 
federal courts to handle situations where apportionment is felt 
to be unfair; (3) encourage those who feel their representation 
has been diluted to seek relief outside the bodies whose make-up 
they seek to reapportion. 

Justices Frankfurter and Harlan dissented in the court’s 6-2 
decision and Justice Whittaker did not participate. 

What the court did for residents of densely populated areas 
was: (1) offer a way of getting a stronger voice for urban areas 
through reapportionment of state legislatures; (2) establish the 
strong possibility that, with more urban-area representation in 
state legislatures, more urban needs will be satisfied; (3) offer 
the opportunity for a stronger voice for urban areas in the House 
of Representatives; (4) strengthen the chances of more action 
by the federal government in behalf of urban areas. 

While the court’s action will not change the urban-rural 
balance in state legislatures and in the Congress overnight, sev- 
eral states have already followed up the March 26 decision with 
reapportionment moves: Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Texas, and Virginia. 

Reapportionment, if undertaken in the way provided for in 
the constitutions of 14 states, would shift the balance of political 
power in at least one house of the state legislature from small, 
rural counties to urban and suburban counties. They are: 
Colorado, Indiana, Idaho, Kansas, Louisiana, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, Oklahoma, Oregon, Tennessee, 
Utah, and Wisconsin. 
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you have seen the report on the 
urban renewal symposium and 
read the enclosed press release, 
doing a story on it. 

B. F. Reiner, Acting Director, 
Steel, Engineering and Housing 
Division, Economic Commission 

for Europe, United Nations 


CONDOMINIUMS QUESTIONED 

Never raind the “philosophy” of 
condominiums. Please get a com- 
petent person to explain how it 
serves to relieve the home-loving 
family of “obligation to assume re- 
sponsibilities of other units.” If 25 
per cent of other condominators 
fail to pay their charges, who main- 
tains the central heating, elevators, 
common spaces? Does condomi- 
ium, without the proprietary lease, 
give the whole group any control 
of resales, subleases, immoral con- 
duct leading to eviction, etc.? 

I asked Charles Abrams at the 
IFHP-SIAP Congress in Puerto 
Rico (where condominium signs 
fill the landscape) how a single 
“owner” of a flat on the second 
floor could possibly get as good 
mortgage terms on the collateral of 
his single apartment as the whole 
group could get on the security of 
the whole building? He replied 
that consumer installment credit 
was personal today. This may be 
true for a washing machine or auto, 
to be paid off in less than two years 
(or whatever the limit is of the 
Federal Reserve Board’s Regula- 
tion X) but it can’t be true of long- 
term borrowing for shelter — or 
bankers need their heads examined. 

I see no advantage whatever, un- 
der Anglo-American law, for add- 
ing to our tools the Roman law 
substitute for our well-established 
system of cooperative corporations. 
But I am willing to have someone 
explain to me. 

Charles §. Ascher, New York City 


LANDLORD COMMENTS ON RENEWAL 
[The following “farewell” letter is 


from the owner of what he calls 
“marginal” properties for low-in- 
come families in an eastern city. 
For the past year, he has written a 
number of letters to the JOURNAL, 
pleading the cause of the “slum- 
lord.” Excerpts from a few of these 
letters are quoted in addition to the 
letter of “resignation.” | 


I am unable at this time to renew 
my subscription to your excellent 
JourNAL. Will you be good enough 
to return the “story” I sent you 
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PLANS BREWING HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE FOR 
PUBLIC HOUSING'S 25TH BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION 

First glimmerings of celebration plans to mark the date, in 
1937, when the national public housing program was born are 
being received in the JOURNAL office. Nationally, regionally, and 
locally, the festivities are beginning to shape up into what looks 
like a year-long party. 


NAHRO’s Housing Division plans an official marking of the 
milestone at its annual workshop in Chicago in October. Pro- 
gram committee chairman for the division’s two-day meet is 
Richard Jones, executive director of the San Antonio housing 
authority. Plans are still in the formulative stage for the special 
features that will honor the public housing anniversary; to date, 
they include formal recognition of the pioneers in the housing 
field who have guided the program through its 25 years of 
growth. Places of honor at the division’s annual banquet will 
be reserved for these pioneers and, in addition, the Housing 
Division hopes to give credit where it’s due to those whose work 
marks them as today’s “strong men”— and who stand a good 
chance of being in the select group of public housing’s “pioneers” 
when the anniversary of 50 years of public housing rolls around. 

The division’s October meeting is planned to coincide with 
the special JoURNAL issue marking the 25th public housing anni- 
versary, due off the press the same month. 


NAHRO’s Pacific Southwest Regional Council will officially 
celebrate the big day at its annual conference in Riverside, 
California, May 20-23. A Silver Anniversary Banquet will be 
chaired by Renewal Division Vice-president James D. Richardson 
of Vallejo. 

The council’s executive board devoted a large portion of its 
time and talk at its meeting in February not only to the ways 
and means of celebrating the anniversary but also to making 
“the most of the opportunity to inform the public . . . of the 
1937 housing act.’”” One way suggested: coordinated observances 
by all the NAHRO regional councils. 

Backing up their interest with hard cash, the Pacific Southwest 
Regional Council executive board approved the allocation of 
$2500 for getting up and publishing a booklet commemorating 
the anniversary. The booklet is to be designed as a milestone 
publication, pulling together the history, progress, and benefits 
achieved to date under the housing act of 1937 in the region. 


The Toledo Metropolitan Housing Authority, reportedly the 
first large authority in the nation to come up with specific and 
definite plans for the public housing observance, has designated 
September 16-23 as Silver Anniversary Week. Activities of the 
week—aimed at being both educational and at shaping an afhrm- 
ative public attitude toward the program—will include: daily 
radio and television shows on public housing; a speakers bureau 
to provide relevant addresses to civic groups and organizations; 
ministerial cooperation through pulpit recognition; an open 
house at each and every one of Toledo’s nine projects; issuance 
of a special brochure covering the history of the program in the 
city; spot commercials; display of special exhibits, pictures, and 
posters at project sites, libraries, bank buildings, and public 
places; issuance of a Public Housing Week proclamation by the 
mayor; an on-the-spot appearance by Public Housing Adminis- 
tration Commissioner Marie C. McGuire; and, to top the whole 
thing off, a public observance including presentation of awards 
to the outstanding project, the outstanding family in low-rent 
housing, and the outstanding individual living in a project. 

The PHA regional office in Chicago has lauded the Toledo 
authority and its executive director, McClinton Nunn, for the 
elaborate program they have in the works and has voiced the 
hope that every authority in the region will mark the historic 
milestone on whatever scale possible. 
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several months ago. I thought you 
would use some of the ideas I sent 
in. There has been some change 
of view in favor of the tenant shar- 
ing responsibility in private enter- 
prise low-income housing. It has 
been too small and far too slow; 
the result, of course: the fast in- 
crease in slums and urban decay. 
Your February issue is a step in 
the right direction; I would have 
liked to have been part of it. 


* * * 


Just a glance at some pages of 
the July 1961 JouRNAL convinces 
me that you are progressing on the 
right road in the attempt to solve 
housing problems. As a reader for 
a few years, it is the first that I 
noticed any considerable reference 
to the landlord’s problems in mar- 
ginal housing. Previously, little 
emphasis was given to unurbanized 
living habits. 

NAILS (The National Associa- 
tion for Improving Living Stand- 
ards) should be started—but how? 
That public housing authorities 
need to have their tenants get edu- 
cated before they occupy city 
housing dwellings would be a factor 
in an educational program .. . 

It would be interesting to read 
about projects such as the Powelton 
Village in Philadelphia. 


* * * 


I would suggest that, at one of 
the housing conferences, medals be 
awarded for heroism under fire, in 
the war against the slum landlord. 
How, in the name of health, can 
we eliminate slums, when publicity 
is constantly being put out to bring 
disrespect to the landlord? The 
time has come when some definite 
research should be made on this 
particular problem of growing de- 
terioration of houses and neighbor- 
hoods . . . We begin to see that the 
landlords of these marginal mul- 
tiple dwelling are having their 
hands tied up and they are getting 
a beating. If we look further, we 
will see that the neighbors are not 
actually complaining against the 
buildings, but against the occupants. 


* * * 


Newcomers who are becoming 
the unwitting cause of slums can, 
with proper guidance, become the 
cure. 
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JANE JACOBS: 


PEOPLE-ARE TALKING ABOUT HER; SHE'S ANSWERING BACK 


Even before her book, The Death and Life of Great American 
Cities, came out last fall, Jane Jacobs had the label “controversial” 
attached to her. Subsequent publication of the book and her pres- 
ent pattern of hopping from city to city to carry her message by 
word of her own mouth, have brought her many new labels. 

Her 448-page book, published by Random House, charges that 
present big city plans for streets and parks, neighborhoods and 
housing, don’t suit real life. She blames planners for this lack 
and calls for diversity in land uses within a city block, preferably 
sticking to only small city blocks, saving some aged buildings, and 
tossing out any ideas that say dense population hurts. 

A senior editor of Architectural Forum, Mrs. Jacobs rocketed 
to notoriety in three stages: initial blast-off through a series of 
prepublication articles; an increase in acceleration on release of 
the complete work; and an injection into orbit following early 
reviews, spinning her off toward Washington, Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago. Criticism and controversy have fueled the entire flight. 

Parts of her work got prepublication attention by piercing the 
covers of Harper’s (September 1961) ; Architectural Forum (Sep- 
tember and October 1961); Reporter (October 12, 1961) ; Satur- 
day Evening Post (October 14, 1961); Vogue (January 1, 1962). 

Hardly had the letters to the editors of these periodicals tapered 
off, when reviews of her book began popping up in newspapers 
and journals. Three reviews—Dennis O’Harrow’s in the February 
1962 Newsletter of the American Society of Planning Officials; 
Irving D. Robbins’ in the November 16, 1961 issue of The Village 
Voice; and Roger Starr’s in the January 1962 Housing and Plan- 
ning News—were reprinted jointly by ASPO and NAHRO (see 
page 158). 

Mr. O’Harrow labeled the book “Jacobin,” quoting the dic- 
tionary’s three versions of what a Jacobin is . . . one: “a violent 
radical or turbulent demagogue.” Mr. Robbins said people who 
know Jane Jacobs only as the Barbara Fritchie of the West Village 
will be surprised to find out how thoughtful and thought-provok- 
ing she can be. And Mr. Starr placed Mrs. Jacobs somewhere be- 
tween Shangri-La and Oz: in a new mythical land labeled “Moor- 
itania,” where life is ever beautiful. 

In Washington, at the National Housing Conference in 
March, Mrs. Jacobs called public housing officials modern-day 
“rain dancers” and planning officials “whiners.” 

In Pittsburgh, where she delivered a Sidney Hillman lecture 
on “The Citizen in Urban Renewal Participation or Manipula- 
tion,” she labeled the Spring Hill Garden housing development 
“bleak, disorganized, and mean—as bad as could be—done by 
people who hate cities;” the Homewood-Brushton renewal proj- 
ect “homogenized, dull, unimaginative—doing nothing for the 
community but leading it astray.” 

In Chicago, she said city planners have loosed into a proposed 
renewal area a set of “creepers” and “Judas Sheep.” “Creepers,” 
she said, are the surveyors the city sends “to find out more about 
you when your neighborhood’s up for renewal . . . Their surveys 
will always show up your neighborhood to be no good. They’re 
doing you a favor to put you out of your misery. It’s a foregone 
conclusion that they want to show you up so they can use the 
cures they’re already decided on before the survey was made.” 
Her conclusion: “There is only one answer: don’t cooperate.” 
As for “Judas Sheep,” they are the “government organizers who 
come in to help the about-to-be-renewed community stay calm 
while it’s being led to destruction,” like the sheep that lead others 
to the slaughter house. “They set up puppet committees and talk 
in terms of ‘teamwork, cooperation, and involvement’—every- 
thing but power.” Her answer: “Resist, resist.” 
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PRESIDENT KENNEDY'S TRANSPORTATION PLAN SENT TO CONGRESS. As the Journal went to press, 
the Administration's package proposal to deal with the problems of the 
nation's transportation network had just gone to Congress. 

Although the President's proposal covers all types of transportation-- 
rail, trucking, bus, waterways, air--the portions of most interest to those in 
the housing and renewal fields relate to mass transportation and highways. 

A large part of the 6000-word message that, on April 5, went to Congress with 
the proposed bill, dealt with the transportation problems of urban and 
suburban travelers and commuters. At one point, the President stated that the 
increasing use of the automobile "has resulted in increasing highway conges- 
tion and has greatly impeded mass transportation services." He stated 
elsewhere: "Our national welfare...requires the provision of good urban 
transportation, with the properly balanced use of private vehicles and modern 
mass transportation to help shape as well as serve urban growth." 

The specific provisions of the Administration's proposal relating to 
mass transit and highways are as follows: 


l--Capital grant program of 500 million dollars for three years, beginning 
this July 1. The grants would be to local public bodies and could cover two- 
thirds of the costs of rights-of-way, rolling stock, terminals, and certain 
other equipment. 





2--Emergency grants to localities where the loss of transit service might 
be imminent. 


3--Relocation payments for displacement caused by mass transportation and 
highway programs, patterned after the relocation provisions of the urban 
renewal program. 


4--A loan fund of 50 million dollars from which to make loans to localities 
otherwise forced to pay exorbitant rates of interest on loans. 


5--A requirement that highway plans not be approved by the Secretary of 
Commerce for federal assistance unless they conform to the comprehensive plan 
of the metropolitan region in which the roads are to be located. 


The Administration's transportation bill was brought to the Senate by 
the long-time friend of mass transportation and sound planning practices, 
Senator Harrison A. Williams (D, New Jersey). 


PRESIDENT SUBMITS STANDBY PUBLIC WORKS PROGRAM. Economists have long recognized two 
characteristics of the American economy: (1) that there are periods of in- 
creaSing unemployment, sometimes called "recessions" or “depressions,” 
depending on which party is in power and (2) that there is a continual backlog 
of need for public works and community facilities in nearly all cities of the 
nation. Economists have not been slow to recognize that, if these two sets of 
circumstances. could be ‘meshed, unemployment could be eased and needed public 
facilities could be provided. That is, the theory has been that, in times 

of unemployment, many jobless men and women could be employed to provide 
needed public improvements. 

The acceptance of this concept and its accomplishment have been far 
apart in actual practice, however. It has been found that, by the time a 
downturn in the economy is recognized... then a decision reached to step up 
public works projects...then money authorized to execute the projects...then 
work plans prepared by engineers and architects--the recession may be over. Even 
worse, with the stimulation that public works activities may finally bring-- 
but after the recession and on top of a strong economic recovery--inflationary 
pressures may be exerted in the recovery period. 

Against this background, the Administration in March proposed a standby 
public works bill that would give the President power to initiate, on short 
notice, increased capital improvements work. The bill proposes criteria for 
determining, on the basis of unemployment trends, when the President should 
have authority to step up capital works expenditures. Also, limitations are 
placed on the type projects that can be undertaken--only those that can be 
completed in less than 12 months. In addition, once the President invokes his 
authority to stimulate employment through public works, the authorization for 
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him to use this power would be automatically terminated at the end of 12 
months. Under the bill, the President could, of course, stop the program at 
any time he judged the economy to be recovering short of the 12-month period. 

Total funds proposed for the period would be 2 billion dollars. These 
funds would, under the proposal, be obtained in the emergency unemployment 
period by transferring unobligated balances from other government agency 
accounts. Congress would then, at a later date, restore the transferred funds 
to those agencies that had provided the funds. Efforts would also be made to 
accelerate other federal agency programs that could ease unemployment: among 
them, obviously, renewal, housing, and community facilities--programs operated 
by constituents of the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

In addition, the President has requested 600 million dollars for im- 
mediate expenditure to assist the "soft" economic recovery presently under way 
and to provide employment for many of the jobless "victims" of the recent 
recession who have not as yet been rehired. 


FEDERAL AGENCIES, CONGRESS, SUPREME COURT ACT ON HOUSING DISCRIMINATION. Speculation and 
talk of an executive order barring discrimination in housSing under federally- 
aided programs has subsided As reported in this colum in January, the 
expectation then was that the emphasis would be less on an executive order 
and more on uSing the existing powers of various federal housing agencies. 

The further expectation had been that, rather than attack the problem all-out, 
the trend would be to develop a policy gradually by tying in federal action 
to existing state laws. That these expectations are turning into reality is 
evident from the following report. 

In early March, the Federal Housing Administration announced that it had 
entered into agreement with the state of Pennsylvania to refuse FHA coopera- 
tion with any one who violates the state's new nondiscrimination statute (see 
page 138). Although it has been standard FHA practice for several years to 
require compliance with all applicable state and local nondiscrimination pro- 
visions, the new agreement strengthens the procedures for bringing this policy 
to the attention of all firms in Pennsylvania doing business with FHA. 

"The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has expressed its concern about prac- 
tices of discrimination against individuals or groups by reason of their race, 
color, religious creed, ancestry, age, or national origin," FHA Commissioner 
Neal J. Hardy said, in announcing the agreement. "The Commonwealth has found 
that such discrimination foments domestic strife and unrest, threatens the 
rights and privileges of the inhabitants of the Commonwealth, and undermines 
the foundations of a free democratic state. In view of this concern and these 
findings by the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, FHA feels that it has responsi- 
bility to give the state enforcement agency the maximum cooperation possible 
within its regulations as a federal agency." 

The Urban Renewal Administration has also taken recent action to 
strengthen nondiscrimination policy. A February 15 LPA Letter requires that 
all transfer deeds for redevelopment project land contain the following state- 
ment, verbatim, to be a covenant running with the land and binding on all 
Successors in interest in the land: "The redeveloper will comply with all 
State and local laws, in effect from time to time, prohibiting discrimination 
or segregation by reason of race, religion, color, or national origin in the 
sale, lease, or occupancy of the property." 

On the Congressional level, Senator Hugh Scott (R, Pennsylvania) on 
March 12, introduced a resolution (S. Res. 313) calling for an intensive study 
by the Senate Banking and Currency Committee of: (1) the feasibility and de- 
Sirability of legislation requiring financial institutions regulated or super- 
vised by a federal agency or instrumentality to make real estate loans ina 
manner that does not deny home mortgage credit to anv person solely because 
of his race, creed, or color and (2) the need for additional legislation to 
insure the existence of decent, safe, and Sanitary housing adequate to meet the 
needs of families displaced from urban renewal projects and to facilitate the 
relocation of such families into such housing. Under the resolution, the 
committee would be required to report its findings by January 3l, 1963. 

Action at still another federal level occurred on April 2, when the 
United States Supreme Court refused to review a lower court decision, thereby 
letting stand a ruling of Washington's highest court that a state law prohib- 
iting racial discrimination in the sale or rental of "publicly-assisted" 
housing is unconstitutional. The Supreme Court's refusal to review this state 
decision may open the wav for possible lower court challenges in the 15 other 
States with anti-discrimination laws (see page 137). 
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HOUSING—WELFARE 


team up to bring social services to public housing 


“Merely putting families with 
problems into decent housing does 
not necessarily change their be- 
havior. Some are still hampered 
by lack of education and of experi- 
ence in society. They need human 
help.” 

That’s the statement of Housing 
and Home Finance Agency Ad- 
ministrator Robert C. Weaver, 
made at the March 15 announce- 
ment of an all-out frontal attack 
on the problems of problem fam- 
ilies in public housing projects. 
The attack, set into motion jointly 
by HHFA and the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, is 
one part of a new federal look at 
public assistance programs and 
policies administered by HEW, a 
look that it is hoped will search out 
the clues and keys that can open 
up doors to let fresh air in on a 
program still operating under basic 
regulations enacted over 25 years 
ago. To HEW it could mean a 
sweeping modernization of its whole 
program. What it means to the 
public housing program is_ the 
establishment on the local level of 
social services “headquarters” in 
public housing projects from which 
health, educational, and welfare 
services can be made available, not 
only to a project’s problem families, 
but to all tenants. Projects in some 
20 cities have been or are being 
considered as logical spots to set 
up the first demonstration pro- 
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grams that will test out new philos- 
ophies and new approaches; St. 
Louis’ Pruitt-Igoe projects are a 
sure bet to house the first such 
operation. 

The whole works is under the 
guidance of a joint task force set 
up by Public Housing Administra- 
tion Commissioner Marie C. Mc- 
Guire and Wilbur J. Cohen, Assis- 
tant Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Appointed by Com- 
missioner McGuire and Secretary 
Cohen as co-chairmen of the task 
force are Abner Silverman, PHA’s 
assistant commissioner for manage- 
ment, and Alvin L. Schorr of 
HEW’s Social Security Administra- 
tion. A 20-man task force staff was 
drawn from both HHFA and HEW, 
with the HHFA contingent includ- 
ing James Banks, assistant commis- 
sioner of the Urban Renewal Ad- 
ministration; Wayne Daugherty, as- 
sistant commissioner for program 
planning of PHA; Marion Neprud, 
community facilities advisor of 
PHA; George D. Nesbitt, HHFA’s 
director of the low income housing 
demonstration program; and Henry 
Schechter, HHFA’s director of the 
division of housing analysis. 

Working with the task force will 
be an advisory panel, including in 
its membership roster the names of 
many persons who are familiar to 
NAHRO for past and present work 
on the Joint Committee on Hous- 
ing and Welfare co-sponsored by 


NAHRO and the National Social 
Welfare Assembly and on_ the 
NAHRO Committee on_ Social 
Work in Housing and Urban Re 
newal, among them: Fern Colborn 
of the National Federation of Set- 
tlements and Neighborhood Cen- 
ters in New York; Richard F. 
Huegli, managing director of the 
United Community Services of 
Metropolitan Detroit; William P. 
Sailor, executive director of the 
Philadelphia county board of as 
sistance; Eugene Shenefield, associ 
ate director of the health and wel 
fare planning department of United 
Community Funds and Councils of 
America, Inc.; Mrs. Olive Swinney, 
chairman of NAHRO’s committee 
on social work; and Judge Thomas 
Waxter of the state department of 
public welfare in Baltimore. Miss 
Mary K. Nenno, NAHRO’s Assis 
tant Director for the Housing Di 
vision, is also a panel member. 

Specific services that the program 
aims to provide include: 
—Programs directed toward heading 
off juvenile delinquency, including 
youth commission and gang worker 
services, opening up of employment 
opportunities, and training for 
school dropouts; 


—Aid to the aging, including estab- 
lishment of senior citizens day 
centers; 

—Job-training programs; 
—Organization of day nurseries; 
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—Health programs, one of which 
may be a homemaker training 
demonstration under the preven- 
tive health services program of the 
public health service; 


—Rehabilitation for the disabled, 
with a proposed sheltered workshop 
for the elderly and disabled; 


—Programs to develop knowhow 
for good money management and 
housekeeping. 


Public housing, often serving as 
relocation housing for families dis- 
placed from slums by urban re- 
newal, highway and transportation 
programs, and other public pro- 
grams, draws as tenants a certain 
proportion of problem families . . . 
and it is often the problem families 
(a small percentage of the total pub- 
lic housing tenancy) who receive 
the greatest amount and the most 
dramatic kind of attention in a 
community. Not all problem fam- 
ilies are welfare recipients; not all 
welfare recipient families are prob- 
lem families. A concentration of 
welfare services in a public housing 
project, however, is seen as a work- 
able way both of providing better 
and more complete and construc- 
tive help to welfare recipient fam- 
ilies through the programs that are 
already assisting them and, at the 
same time, of making a direct as- 
sault on the problems of the prob- 
lem families, whether receiving 
public assistance or not. 

There is an increasing awareness 
that the problems of problem fam- 
ilies moving into public housing 
projects do not remain the families’ 
problems; rather, they become prob- 
lems to the project as a whole, 
to the project administrators, and 
to the entire community. “We 
have relied up to now on local 
agencies to help . . . these families,” 
said Commissioner McGuire. “This 
arrangement is meeting fine success 
in some places but needs help in 
others. We want to stimulate an 
actual solution of solvable prob- 
lems.” The new program is, there- 
fore, basically a local one, since, 
according to Commissioner Mc- 
Guire, “it is at the local level that 
these joint plans will be put into 
operation. The success of this pro- 
gram, therefore, will be in direct 
proportion to the interest, enthusi- 
asm, and cooperative efforts of the 
participating local housing authori- 
ties and local agencies.” 

With 25.8 per cent of the tenant 
families in public housing, accord- 
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ing to PHA figures, on the receiv- 
ing end of some form of public as- 
sistance, and with 18.5 per cent of 
new admissions to project tenancy 
receiving relief assistance, it seems, 
according to Commissioner Mc- 
Guire, “logical . . . for us to mesh 
with the HEW on the same types of 
problems—we would furnish the 
physical environment and [HEW] 
the specialized social services.” 

The resultant benefits, however, 
are envisioned as spreading out- 
ward to the community and to the 
nation in improved social behavior, 
reduced financial dependency, and 
a decrease in adult and juvenile 
delinquency. The aim, as officially 
stated, is rehabilitation, not merely 
relief. 

Background to the organization 
of the task force was President Ken- 
nedy’s February | message to Con- 
gres on public assistance and 
welfare programs; the President 
pointed out that “merely respond- 
ing with a ‘relief check’ to compli- 
cated social or personal problems 

. is not likely to provide a lasting 
solution. Such a check,” he said, 
“must be supplemented, or in some 
cases made unnecessary, by positive 
services and solutions, offering the 
total resources of the community 
to meet the total needs of the 
family to help our less fortunate 
citizens help themselves.” Intro- 
duced in the House of Representa- 
tives on the day of the President’s 
message was a bill—H.R. 10032— 
“to extend and improve the public 
assistance and child welfare pro- 
grams of the Social Security Act 

” a change emphasizing. preven- 
tion of poverty and dependency 
through rehabilitation of families 
receiving assistance. The bill, after 
some modification in the House, 
was passed on March 15 by a vote 
of 319 to 69 and is at present 
awaiting hearings in June before 
the Senate Finance Committee. 
NAHRO has officially supported 
the bill, by means of a letter from 
NAHRO President A. J. Harmon 
addressed to the Senate Finance 
Committee. 

On a separate path, but going 
in the same direction, HEW issued 
in late February a set of administra- 
tive directives keyed to making “re- 
habilitative effort an integral part 
of the public assistance administra- 
tion”—directives that could be 
acted on regardless of the success 
or failure of legislation aimed at 
the same goal. Among the meas- 





ures outlined: improvement of staff 
caliber; reduction and control of 
fraud; special attention to special 
problems. 


The task force arrangement is 
seen as the medium through which 
HEW’s new administrative direc- 
tives on policy and operation can 
be realized in public housing. Cur- 
rently, a comprehensive inventory 
of HEW services—among_ them, 
public health services, aid to de- 
pendent children, aid to the elderly 
—is being drawn up for analysis to 
determine exactly how and where 
the services fit in and can be used 
in public housing projects. 

From the list, local authorities 
selected for the initial 20 demon- 
stration programs can draw an idea 
of what's available to them in the 
demonstration projects, what serv- 
ices meet the needs of tenants of 
their projects, and how their own 
management programs might be 
altered or adjusted to accommodate 
the concentration of social services 
within a particular developmient. 

The main stumbling block to 
moving the demonstration _pro- 
grams along into operation is the 
complex of regulations that must 
be aligned to work smoothly to- 
gether: Every single HEW aid 
program has its own individual 
structure in federal law, keyed to 
its own individual operation. In 
addition to lining the programs up 
for coordinated operation, state 
laws set different limits for different 
measures, and these state laws must 
be lined up, too, both with each 
other and with the federal regula- 
tions. Besides that, the mechanics 
provided in each locality for carry- 
ing out the programs must be 
brought into the picture and syn- 
chronized. Such alignment covers 
HEW programs alone; when the 
additional complexities of the 
public housing program are super- 
imposed so that the two federal 
operations can work jointly, the 
whole business adds up to a whop- 
per of an operational problem. 

Solving the operational problem 
is one thing implicit in HEW’s new 
administrative directives and ex- 
plicit in the demonstration pro- 
visions in the welfare legislation as 
introduced before Congress. But 
even so, officials state, the program, 
in the last analysis, demands for its 
success one whale of a lot of co- 
operation, enthusiasm, and _ inge- 
nuity from every locality that par- 
ticipates in it. 
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ST. LOUIS HOUSING-WELFARE TIE-UP 


already under way; may be first “demonstration city’ 


Pending before the St. Louis city 
council is a proposal to create a 
new division of community services 
within the city welfare department. 
[he plan has the strong backing of 
Mayor Tucker and is, indeed, the 
outgrowth of the report the mayor 
received from his committee on 
public housing and social services, 
a group of 20 citizens organized 
into a permanent committee back 
in September 1960. 

Upon giving the committee per- 
manent status (it had previously 
operated on a_ temporary basis) 
Mayor Tucker told the 20 members 
what he wanted: “Improved em- 
ployment and economic potentials 
of the [public housing] tenants; a 
strengthening of family and com- 
munity life; and more adequate 
utilization of public and private 
health, welfare, educational, and 
recreational facilities and services.” 

Here’s how the committee went 
about filling the mayor’s big order: 
it set up eight subcommittees to 
track down the facts and outline 
the needs in eight different spheres, 
among them: health and welfare 
services; jobs and education; tenant 
views and tenant organization; 
project management. Work was 
done primarily at the city’s Pruitt- 
Igoe developments, since singled 
out as the first projects in the na- 
tion likely to be chosen for a co- 
ordinated federal demonstration 
program under PHA-HEW (see 
page 121); the recommendations 
the committee came up with are 
aimed specifically at Pruitt-Igoe, al- 
though the plan of action is felt to 
be one that will be easily adapted 
to other projects as well. After the 
subcommittee fact-finding reports 
were in, the committee got going on 
its action program, based on four 
already-accepted premises: 

I—Any plan of action must take 
into account the fact that a large, 
underdeveloped citizenry, such as 
St. Louis has, is a serious loss to the 
community from both sides: pro- 
ductive manpower is lost and con- 
sumer buying power is retarded. 

2—Any plan of action should be 
mapped out in broad lines so that 
its results and findings will be ap- 
plicable elsewhere in the city and 
of use to other cities struggling with 
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the same problem. 

3—At the first stage of the game, 
the fact should be faced that the 
economic objective is the all-im- 
portant one. Once a family starts 
going upward economically, the 
need for social services will decrease 
correspondingly. Initial emphases, 
therefore, should be on strengthen- 
ing and raising a family’s economic 
base. 

4—No matter how well-trained a 
worker might be, it means nothing 
if he can’t get a job. Discrimina- 
tion and any other factors that 
might combine to keep a trained 
worker out of the job market must, 
therefore, be fought so that people 
can “enter into the economic main- 
stream of St. Louis.” Business, in- 
dustry, and labor, therefore, can 
play big parts in seeing to it that 
jobs are opened up to qualified ap- 
plicants. Otherwise, the need for 
“maximal social welfare services” 
would appear to be unending. 

The specific facts uncovered in 
the Pruitt-Igoe developments 
showed that 70 per cent of some 
2400 households (population of the 
projects is roughly 12,000) have an- 
nual incomes of less than $3000 and 
that 54 per cent of the families 
received some form of public as- 
sistance. Tenant turnover was not 
high. Crime rate in the area was 
not high. Youth unemployment 
rate is seriously high (65 per cent 
of 194 out-of-school youths between 
16 and 21). Health and welfare 
agencies, though active, were, in 
many instances, providing inade- 
quate services and were poorly 
coordinated. 

In the light of the accepted 
premises and of the sum total of the 
facts, the committee recommended 
the following actions: 

1—A united effort to attack racial 
discrimination in employment with 
every means at the community's 
disposal. 

2—Expansion of literacy educa- 
tion, with outside financing help 
until such time as it can be tax sup- 
ported. 

3—Vocational counseling and 
training and help in finding jobs, 
including setting up of a branch 
of the St. Louis division of the 


Missouri State Employment Service 
at a public housing project and 
establishing a fulltime division on 
youth services within the state em- 
ployment services. 

4—State legislation to provide 
funds for adult education. 

5—State public assistance to un- 
employed but employable male 
heads of families. 

6—Family and children’s services 
should be expanded to include: 
more day care programs, increased 
homemaker services, organization 
of nutrition and homemaking 
courses in public housing projects, 
establishment of guidance clinics 
and marriage counselling services, 
and volunteer adult male guidance 
for fatherless families. 

7—Stepped-up awareness of serv- 
ices of health, preventive health, 
foster home, welfare, and mental 
health programs available should 
be promoted. 

8—A_ fulltime, _ professionally- 
trained social welfare consultant 
should continue on the housing 
authority staff; more such profes- 
sional staffers should be added 
when and where needed. 

What the St. Louis plan adds up 
to, in the words of the city’s wel- 
fare director, Proctor N. Carter, is 
“lessen[ing] what appears to be 
an unbroken pattern of dependency 
from one generation to another.” 
Editorially, the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch gave “the good wishes of the 
community to the men and 
women who will be privileged to 
take part in this path-finding ex- 
periment in the conservation of 
human resources.” 

Meanwhile, the St. Louis city 
welfare department opened a 
branch office in early April in the 
Pruitt-Igoe area. Cited as a pilot 
project in “a broad new approach 
by the state division of welfare,” 
the branch office is being estab- 
lished as a way of bringing case- 
workers in closer contact with pub- 
lic assistance recipients and of re- 
ducing the caseload of individual 
welfare workers—for some, a reduc- 
tion of as many as 75 of 125 cases. 
It is hoped that, by having sufh- 
cient time to get to know the fami- 
lies and their problems, caseworkers 
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will be in a better position to offer 
real and constructive help. 

Before the program got going, 
welfare representatives met with 
“assisted families” to give the low- 
down on the new program. Em- 
phasizing that, under the new ar- 
rangement, a family’s privacy and 
need for assistance will be re- 
spected, the caseworkers broke 
down the preliminary plans for car- 
rying out the program as follows: 

1—Health and medical needs will 
be investigated; referrals for needed 
care will be made. 

2—Where improvement in meth- 
ods of child care is needed, it will 
be encouraged and, if necessary, 
achieved through consultation and 
help. 

3—Better homemaking will be 
stressed. If a teaching homemaker 
is needed, she will be available. 

4—Both parents and children will 
be called in on the problem of 
maintaining good school attend- 
ance—and urged to encourage it. 

5—Direct assistance for better 
money management—especially in 
household expenses—will be forth- 
coming. 

6—Help will be given in doing 
away with friction points within a 
family. 

7—A threefold attack will be 
made on low moral standards, un- 
desirable social activities, and a 
family’s sense of isolation from the 
rest of the community. 

8—Uncovering and developing 
dormant skills and abilities will be 
supplemented by directing the in- 
dividuals to schools and training 
centers provided by the community 
and by agencies where they may be 
realized and used. 

9—Participation in recreational, 
spiritual, and social activities will 
be encouraged with the cooperation 
of churches, agencies, and pertinent 
organizations. 

10—Families will be made aware 
of available community facilities 
and services and encouraged to use 
them. 

As the caseworkers and assisted 
families got together to see what 
they could do, the city welfare de- 
partment’s administrative staff was 
getting together with other organi- 
zations to see what they could do 
about revving up production on 
day care facilities for children of 
working mothers, specialized job 
training facilities, more efficient 
methods of finding jobs, a campaign 
to track down absentee parents. 
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CHICAGO PUBLIC HOUSING-WELFARE PROGRAM GROWS; 
RELIEF "WORKERS" ADDED ON “GIVE-AND-TAKE” SET-UP 
The Chicago Housing Authority has two-man teams of lobby 
watchmen on duty nightly at every one of its projects at no direct 
cost. The watchmen are unemployed recipients of public as- 
sistance, available to CHA and to other local and state agencies 
through a new set-up put into operation by the Cook County 
public aid department. Workers get a per-hour paper credit 
against their relief checks for services performed. Maximum time 
devoted to working for the city is 15 days a month; the rest of 
a man’s time goes to retraining, job-hunting, or counseling and 
interviews at the aid department’s placement service office. Ac- 
cording to CHA Executive Director Alvin Rose, the relief work- 
ers are doing ‘‘a beautiful job” in staving off vandalism and dam- 
age, preventing elevator and lobby incidents that have a way 
of getting lots of publicity that does no service to public housing. 
At the same time, the four-year-old authoritywide large-scale 
incorporation of welfare services into the public housing scene 
and for tenants of public housing has been growing and expand- 
ing (see February 1961 JouRNAL, page 69). Some 27 per cent 
of the public housing population in Chicago receives public 
assistance of some sort. In roughly a half dozen projects, large 
apartments are being used by the welfare department for offices 
and, said Mr. Rose, “large apartments are available in other 
projects when and where the welfare department is ready for 
them.”” CHA also rents out space for health clinics within the 
projects and, through a contract with the board of education, is 
renting 74 apartments in three projects for use as kindergartens 
in areas where Chicago’s schools are crowded to the bursting 
point. What CHA loses by the arrangement: only the number 
of dwelling units. Standard rents are paid and the arrangement 
has the blessing of the Public Housing Administration’s regional 
office. What it gains: an integration of a whole spectrum of 
social services into the projects. 
Newest service on the Chicago services agenda, financed by a 
$25,000 sum approved by the board of commissioners of the hous- 
ing authority, is an all-out drive to develop scouting activities and 
to make them available to the scout-age group living in public 
housing projects. “Everybody’s excited about it,” Mr. Rose said. 
“The adults think it’s wonderful, and the kids can hardly wait 
until we get it going.” 
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LAFOLLETTE, TENNESSEE CITES EXPERIENCES 


in providing social services for public housing tenants 


One point made by Public Hous- 
ing Administration Commissioner 
Marie C. McGuire relative to the 
joint PHA-Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare program 
for channeling public assistance 
and social services ventures through 
public housing was that there al- 
ready exist many, many examples of 
local authorities trying to do this 
very thing—but with varying de- 
grees of success. Lack of adequate 
funds, lack of time, lack of trained 
personnel, are some of the frequent- 
ly-cited reasons for programs less 
extensive than desired or necessary. 

One good example, brought to 
Commissioner McGuire’s attention 
following the March 15 announce- 
ment of the new program, is Lafol- 
lette,: Tennessee. The Lafollette 
housing authority, serving six 
towns, has under management a 
total of 130 units in two projects, 
with an additional 234 units in 
planning. Forty-four per cent of 
the present tenants are elderly. 

“I ams sure,” wrote Dewey 
Hunter, executive director of the 
Lafollette authority to Commis- 
sioner McGuire, “that you realize 
the many problems involved here.” 
He went on to outline for the Com- 
missioner just how a local authority 
goes about supplying social services 
on its own—and indicated the many 
spots where an intense assist from 
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the federal level could improve the 
quantity and quality of such serv- 
ices. 

Here’s how things are done in 
Lafollette, according to Mr. 
Hunter: 


1—“. . . maintenance boys check on 
our old people every day. If they 
need help, we call the doctor . . . 
if an ambulance is needed to take 
them to the hospital, we then make 
arrangements .. .” 

2—“We find [elderly tenants’] 
greatest problem, other than health, 
is that they will not eat properly. 
When this is the case, we contact 
their doctor . . . for proper vitamins 
necessary to restore them to better 
health.” 

3—‘‘Many are not able to physically 
maintain their apartments in the 
proper condition due to sight and 
other handicaps. We have solved 
this by asking the neighbors to go 
in twice weekly to see that their 
bathroom and kitchen are kept 
clean, to check on their bed cloth- 
ing and change it for them if need- 
ed. In most cases we have had won- 
derful cooperation from our other 
tenants in this assistance.” 

4—“In combatting juvenile delin- 
quency . . . we require all children 
under 16 to attend school; in the 
summer we employ the boys for 
yard work and for keeping our 


project clean. This is really a great 
help to the boys and they appreci- 
ate the opportunity.” 

5—“Our office runs an employment 
service during the summer; anyone 
in town may call and we send a 
suitable boy to do the job.” 
6—“On a day nursery and on re- 
habilitation of the disabled, we 
haven't accomplished anything. 
The nursery could be [set up] by 
allowing one unit for a nursery, 
with each mother contributing a 
share of the cost.” 

7—“In the over-all health program, 
we have been able to do very little 
except to assist our older citizens. 
Our staff makes periodic inspec- 
tions [to make sure apartments are 
kept clean] and .. . in this respect, 
we have, in a few cases, worked 
miracles.” 

Mr. Hunter congratulated Mrs. 
McGuire on the setting up of the 
task force to coordinate health, edu- 
cation, and welfare services in the 
public housing program. He noted, 
however, that “In looking over 
your advisory panel for this study 
... I failed to find a representative 
from a small town...” Such a rep- 
resentative, he went on to point 
out, could make a valuable contri- 
bution since “. . . even though our 
problems will be the same, the de- 
gree will be considerably different.” 
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LOCAL 


RESPONSE 


TO 


HOUSING-WELFARE 


TEAMWORK 


IS ENTHUSIASTIC 





Announcement of the task force operation that was to concen- 
trate a variety of public assistance and social services in public 
housing projects and thereby, as the New York Times put it, try 
to “teach . . . slummakers to become homemakers,” went out 
from Public Housing Administration offices on March 15. The 
local response was immediate and favorable. From the earliest 
letters received by PHA in answer to its news announcement, 
here are some of the local reactions: 


“I am greatly enthused over this program and feel that it will 
really bring to completion the fine objective of public housing: 
better living. . . . I am hopeful that you can also set up 
demonstrations in smaller cities and hope that you can con- 
sider [us] ...” 


* 
“We .. . surely agree with the proposed program . . . and 
hope such a program will become effective at an early date .. .” 


The writer—an executive director of a small housing authority 
with 44 units under management—went on to explain the crucial 
need for training of unemployed people in his community, 
training that would enable them to get and hold jobs with an 
income large enough to provide for their families and to guaran- 
tee their children “at least a public school education. . . . Being 
so favorably impressed with your_news letter stating the 
proposed program,” he went on, “I would appreciate about three 
dozen copies to be distributed among some of the interested 
people in our community .. .” 


The executive director of another small authority with its 
first project—30 units—under construction, said of the new pro- 


gram, “It appealed to me greatly. ... What can we do here to 
help the people who . . . will be living in our project?” 
& 


Not only housing authorities responded. A large city associa- 
tion of the neighborhood centers within the city and county— 
10 centers in all—brought to PHA’s attention a project along 
the same lines that it was undertaking on its own. “We believe,” 
the association’s director wrote, “we have something here which 
will fit into the programs of the inner city in communities 
like ours and smaller 2 


And the dean of cooperative extension services of one state 

university wrote that “we have an interest in your program 
and would be glad to cooperate with you in your efforts. 
We have too few resources at this time to make a significant 
impact in the urban areas. We have had some experiences, 
however, that might prove helpful to others. Also, I am sure 
a cooperative effort would result in maximum benefit to the 
citizens we are both trying to help.” 
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DALLAS HOUSING AUTHORITY— 


stresses health, education, and welfare services to tenants 


The attempts of the Dallas housing authority to bring health, education, and welfare services within the grasp 


of the tenants of public housing ai: summarized below in the words of James L. 


Stephenson, the authority's 


executive director. Mr. Stephenson points out that, back as far as the beginning of public housing in Dallas 
some 24 years ago, with the going-into-operation of the city’s initial small Public Works Administration project 


“the authority has worked closely with the many agencies or services available to help people . . 


. and has enjoyed 


very splendid cooperation with and by local departments, agencies, and service groups, and is appreciative of and 
grateful for the great contribution made in the several phases of family life to the families who have so many 


needs and whom we try to serve.” 
Here’s what Dallas has done in specific areas: 


HEALTH 


se“ 


the health department . . . participates actively in 
planning space for [its] use . . . gives fulltime leadership in 
various programs . . . holds maternity [clinics], well baby 
clinics, immunization [services] in community buildings for 
residents and families of surrounding areas, serving some 45,000 
cases each year.” 


EDUCATION 


“Since 1942, this authority has had a fulltime program for all 
tenants . . . teachers and home economists . . . conduct this 
program ... the authority provides office space, teaching space, 
equipment . . . teachers work both with groups and with indi- 
viduals, visiting in the homes. These teachers normally visit 400 
tenant families per month, helping the tenant in all phases of 
homemaking . 

“Three play schools are carried on as laboratories where 
mothers study child care and development . . . One play school 
prepares non-English-speaking Latin and Indian children for 
first grade of school by learning some English ... The value of 
this homemaking training is not limited to the tenants who are 
helped, but has tremendous value to the authority in better 
housekeeping (less maintenance cost), better family and com- 
munity relationships . . . This program . . . annually reaches 
some 50,000 heads of families.” 


WELFARE 


“Getting together with local public assistance agencies to de- 
centralize public services by setting up a service unit within each 
housing development has been done to a limited extent by 
providing, where community space [allows] and case load de- 
mand justifies, space where case workers may meet their project 
tenant clients. 

“For many years, a trained and experienced social welfare 
worker has been a staff member of the authority for liaison 
between housing and welfare planning at the local level.” 
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DALLAS HOUSING AUTUIORITY 
PROVIDES SPACT FOR 


PUBLIC LIEALTH CLINICS 
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PITTSBURGH CREATES NEW COMMUNITY— | 


tests out materials, methods, philosophies Pe 


Here’s the recipe for Pittsburgh’s 
East Hills Park project—a 1400-unit 
housing development that got 
going with groundbreaking cere- 
monies late last year and is sched- 
uled to supply the city with four 
complete neighborhoods within 
the next three to five years: 


Take 130 acres of vacant land 
in a middle-income-housing-hun- 
gry city. 

Get up a team including a de- 
veloper, architects, lending insti- 
tutions, the Federal Housing 
Administration, materials manu- 
facturers, utilities companies, a 
building and construction trades 
council, city agencies, county 
agencies — all willing to pool 
their efforts. 


Get them working for a three- 


fold objective: (1) increasing 
the moderate - income housing 
supply; (2) putting to work the 
newest in design, materials, tech- 
niques, production, and financ- 
ing methods; (3) bringing the 
housing end of Pittsburgh's na- 
tionally-acclaimed “Renaissance” 
in step with its commercial, in- 
dustrial, and civic accomplish- 
ments. 


Chief Cook 
Chief cook in charge of making 


the above recipe a reality: AC- 
TION-Housing, Inc. 


Behind ACTION - Housing in 
keeping the pot boiling: the busi- 
ness-supported Pittsburgh Develop- 
ment Fund, which had, as of the 
end of 1961, passed the three- 
quarters mark in its drive to ob- 
tain 2 million dollars in revolving 
funds to finance, among other 
things, large-scale experimental ac- 
tivity in housing (see March 1960 
JouRNAL, page 102). East Hills 
Park is the first undertaking of the 
fund. Preparation of, and _ plan- 
ning for, the project ate up two 
years. 

Though not involved in the ac- 
tual planning of the financing for- 
mula, FHA’s approbation and en- 
couragement were felt at every 
step. FHA Commissioner Neal 
Hardy asked the local office to co- 
operate with ACTION - Housing 
and to find ways to help, a request 
that is said to have been carried 
out to the full by the staff of the 
Pittsburgh district office and its di- 
rector, Sidney Rosenblum. In addi- 
tion, the FHA office sent out a site 
planner to assist where possible and 
reviewed regulations, with an eye 
to change or reinterpretation. In 
addition, of course, mortgages for 
East Hills Park are FHA-insured. 

The units that are under con- 
struction are the first 47 dwellings 
in stage one of the first of the four 
neighborhoods (or four “phases” 
of East Hills, as ACTION-Housing 
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labels them). As construction gets 
going on the next phases, what one 
ACTION-Housing official terms 
“continuing newness” is expected 
to put each new phase a step or 
two ahead of its predecessor, so 
that, upon completion of East Hills, 
“phase four will make phase one 
look obsolete.” 


Pittsburgh papers have been 
generous in the use of words 
like “breakthrough,” “pioneering,” 
“revolutionary,” “innovation,” and 
“unique,” when bringing the story 
of East Hills Park to their readers. 
Here’s a breakdown of some of the 
elements of East Hills to which 
such words were applied: 


LAND ACQUISITION— 

Land cost for the site for East 
Hills was $300,000. The whole 
thing was bought outright by the 
Pittsburgh Development Fund and, 
since it is rare that a local builder 
or developer can afford to tie up 
that much capital in a single proj- 
ect for the length of time that 
would have to elapse before the re- 
turns could start coming in, it is 





being sold in 
developer. 

The loan contract between AC- 
TION-Housing, as secondary lend- 
er, and the developer, which was 
worked out with the guidance of 
ACTION’s special counsel, Sey- 
mour Baskin, gives ACTION the 
responsibility for obtaining the nec- 
essary zoning changes (see below) ; 
arranging for FHA reviews, han- 
dling building code changes; and 
assisting in setting up the devel- 
oper’s financing, sales promotion, 
and marketing programs. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT PACT— 


“Concessions never before in- 


phases to the 


cluded in a labor construction con- 
tract . 


. anywhere . . . in the na- 
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tion,” were made, according to 
Anthony J. Furlan, president of the 
building and construction trades 
council of Pittsburgh, when he 
signed an agreement on_labor- 
management practices for the con- 
struction of East Hills. Other party 
to the agreement: Catranel, Inc., 
the developer for the project. 
Among the concessions to which 
Mr. Furlan referred: 


1—The council, as spokesman for 
the unions, gave Catranel final say 
on what was to be used by way of 
equipment, construction methods, 
materials, with the right to specify 
factory-fabricated units or semi- 
manufactured and finished parts 
for incorporation into the build- 
ings going up. 

2—The council guarantees no 
work stoppages because of jurisdic- 
tional disputes. If such disputes 
come up, Catranel is allowed to 
make work assignments to the 
trades. 


8—Trades council - affiliated 
unions are given 72 hours to sup- 
ply the workers called for by Cat- 








NEW BUILDING MATERIALS— 

A Manufacturers Technical Ad- 
visory Committee, representing lo- 
cal firms that subscribed to the 
Pittsburgh Development Fund, 
meets regularly with Catranel and 
with the East Hills’ architects (B. 
Kenneth Johnstone of Pittsburgh, 
with Satterlee and Smith of Wash- 
ington, D. C. as consultants and 
Simonds and Simonds of Pitts- 
burgh, landscape architects) to 
give the dope on the latest tech- 
nological developments in housing 
materials, components, and sup- 
plies, thus making available, as 
construction progresses, the newest 
products of the research labs of 
some of the nation’s majot corpora 
tions, many of them located right 
in Pittsburgh. Some of the results, 
incorporated into the early phase 
of East Hills: 

1—Colored aluminum roofs a 
brand new kind involving a stand 
ing-seam connecting the vertically 
laid sheets on a_ pitched roof. 
Stripped-on aluminum roofs are 
new to large housing developments 
in the United States and are easier, 





ranel. If they don’t come through, 
Catranel is authorized to hire labor 
wherever available. 


4—If a day’s work is lost because 
of bad weather, it will be made up 
the following Saturday at regular 
wage rates, not at premium rate 
pay. 


5—Wage scale for all trades and 
workmen at East Hills is set at 10 
per cent lower than the commercial 
wage scale. (This condition doesn’t 
apply to construction of the high- 
rise buildings in East Hills) . 


For his part, Roland S. Catarin- 
ella, president of Catranel, agreed 
to hire only union labor and to 
subcontract only with union shops. 





cheaper, and quicker to_ install. 
Life expectancy is much longer 
than that of traditional roofs. 
2—Colored bricks, to harmonize 
with the color scheme of the roof. 
3—Gas-fired incinerators for trash 
disposal, with the three-fold ad- 
vantage of (1) a proven enormous 
reduction in air pollution over out- 
door trash burning; (2) decreased 
management problems in trash col- 
lection; and (3) decreased mainte- 
nance problems because of less 
“scatteration” of trash. 

4—A single pole to carry elec- 
tricity to each “cluster” (see be- 
low) of houses, with underground 
connections to each house from the 
central pole. 
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5—A new gas piping system en- 
circling the rear of the homes, with 
short-span connections to individ- 
ual meters, rather than the usual 
long-span connections from street 
mains, eliminating exposed front 
yard pipes and meters. 

6—Underground telephone serv- 
ice wires. 

ACTION-Housing officials have 
indicated some disappointment 
that, in the first phase at least, 
there weren’t more new construc- 
tion materials and components 
brought into the act. Phase one— 
though the newspapers find plenty 
about it to call “revolutionary”— 
isn’t quite living up to the stand- 
ards ACTION-Housing had hoped 
it would; but by the “continuing 
newness” that is expected to put 
each succeeding phase ahead of the 
last one, ACTION-Housing sees 
prospects for surpassing those stand- 
ards by the end of phase four as 
being good. 


LAND USE— 

“Cluster planning” — groups of 
houses around courtlike areas — 
will: (1) save land for use in large 
plots as community open space 
areas, playgrounds, tot-lots, parks, 
sitting areas; (2) save money in 
road and utility construction; (3) 
separate automobile trafhic from liv- 
ing areas; (4) reduce by as much as 
40 per cent the average cost per 
dwelling unit for site work, a sav- 
ing that will allow the developer to 
include in the purchase price a 
finished yard, lawns, walks, trees 
and shrubs, grading, driveways, and 
off-street parking areas. 


RESIDENTIAL UNIT ZONING— 
The Pittsburgh city council 
added its official stamp of approval 
to the proposals for East Hills Park 
in June 1961 and, at the same time, 
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removed one of the major obstacles 
in the project’s path when it ap- 
proved an amendment to the city’s 
zoning code. What the zoning 
amendment made possible: the 
planning of an entire neighborhood 
as a coordinated unit, including in 
it all the various land uses—resi- 
dential, commercial, and public— 
rather than single-use zoning. The 
two and a half hour hearing that 
preceded the council’s approval was 
described as a heated one—although 
no one went on record as opposing 
the plans for East Hills, but only as 
opposing the possibility that the 
planned residential amendment 
might mean that the council was 
loosening its grip on control of 
zoning matters. One danger that 
was perhaps foreseen: relaxation of 
zoning controls might result in bad 
density and use patterns in the 
hands of subdivision developers 
who lack the over-all view in plan- 
ning. 

Council approval did come 
through, despite objections, and the 
new zoning amendment made East 
Hills possible, aiming, as it did— 
and as ACTION-Housing’s semi- 
annual report in December 1961 
pointed out—“‘at creating an har- 
monious entity, with each building 
and land use properly interrelated.” 
The four neighborhoods of East 
Hills Park, with plans for school 
and recreational facilities, buildings 
for commercial use—including cof- 
feehouses and bars—and a variety 
of residential-type structures, will 
be the first construction in Pitts- 
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burgh to make use of the new zon- 
ing amendment. 


SALES PRICES— 

Purchasers of the homes built as 
phase one of East Hills Park will 
stand to benefit from the availabil- 
ity of mortgage money at 434 per 
cent for 35 years, as opposed to the 
going rate of 514 per cent for 30 
years on Federal Housing Admin- 
istration-insured mortgages. The 
bonanza to the buyer is made pos- 
sible by another “first” chalked up 
to East Hills; the use of union 
pension funds, made directly avail- 
able to the purchaser, for perma- 
nent residential mortgages. Again 
the hand of the building and con- 
struction trades council is felt: it’s 
providing the funds. (Push for the 
use of union pension funds for 
middle-income housing was re- 
ported to be gathering strength in 
the March 1961 JourNAL, page 108; 
the movement gathered momentum 
with the United Automobile Work- 
ers’ mortgage purchase of the Mil- 
pitas, California project reported 
in the October 1961 JoURNAL, page 
375) . 

What it means in dollars and 
cents to the purchaser: a reduction 
ef about $7.50 from each monthly 
payment on a $12,000 mortgage. 

Savings of $300 to $400 per house 
will be passed on to the purchaser 
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by including all closing costs—title 
charges, mortgage processing, etc. 
—in a $400 to $500 downpayment 
for each house. 

Tenants may also become land- 
lords, in the case of certain duplex 
houses in East Hills, where they 
may occupy one unit and rent out 
the other, paying a monthly carry- 
ing charge of about $50. 

What it'll cost to live in one of 
the 210 units in phase one of East 
Hills: from $79.50 per month for a 
two-bedroom house to $115 per 
month for one with four bedrooms. 
According to FHA experiences, this 
should be right up the alley of 
middle-income families—those with 
incomes ranging from $4800 to 
$7000. 

Whether the benefits outlined 
for families buying homes in the 
first phase of East Hills will also 
apply for those coming in on phases 
two, three, and four has not been 
announced. 


MAINTENANCE— 

Purchasers will pay $10 a month 
for upkeep by a cooperative main- 
tenance association that will cut 
lawns, remove snow, and take over 
the responsibility for common 
grounds, parking areas, roofs, house 
exteriors, gutters, and downspouts. 


SCHOOL FACILITIES— 


Catranel will rent a_ two-story, 








10-apartment building to the board 
of education for a lower elementary 
grades school, where new team 
teaching concepts are slated for a 
tryout; later, however, if popula- 
tion changes demand a switchback, 
the building can be easily con 
verted back to apartments. 


IN GENERAL— 

What's been stressed all along the 
line in cooking up East Hills Park 
is that, although experimental in 
itself, it must be a repeatable ex- 
periment. What's been done in 
Pittsburgh, say the men who put to 
gether the recipe and supervised its 
try-out is of greater value if it can 
be done again, and again, and yet 
again, throughout the country. 
“East Hills,” says Bernard Losh 
bough, executive director of AC 
TION-Housing, “is not to be a 
monument to any one person or! 
group. 

East Hills Park, according to the 
ACTION-Housing recipe, will be 
constructed, sold, and rented by 
Catranel. The extra, and new, spice 
that the recipe calls for by way of 
generous dashes of “firsts’’ should 
develop a flavor brand new for the 
housing table. If ACTION-Hous 
ing’s hopes are realized, a mighty 
palatable dish is due to be served 
up to a city that’s starving for 


middle-income housing. 
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SAN ANTONIO HOMEBUILDERS 


testing low-cost houses as public housing substitute 


Under certain circumstances, a 
home of 1000 square feet, with 
three bedrooms and a bath, can be 
built for $7000. 

That is the primary lesson to be 
learned from “Project SARAH’— 
SARAH being the friendly way to 
refer to the San Antonio Research 
in Advanced Housing experiment 
being carried out by the home- 
builders association of that city. 

Like many other experiments, 
SARAH raises at least as many 

uestions as it answers. Some of 
those questions are posed on page 
133. 

Moreover, almost all of the 
circumstances surrounding the 
SARAH experiment are unusual, 
including the origin of the project. 
The origin goes back to 1959, when 
the San Antonio Homebuilders 
Association circulated a_ petition 
that resulted in a referendum being 
held on plans of the San Antonio 
housing authority—plans previously 
approved unanimously by the city 
council—to build 1500 more dwell- 
ings for low-income families. 
Voters, responding to the home- 
builders’ cry of “let us do the job, 
instead of the housing authority,” 
rejected the proposal for additional 
public housing: the homebuilders 
chalked up a victory . . . but there 
was no follow-up of their pledge 
to “do the job.” 

Memories were jogged effectively 
a year and a half later, however, 
when city officials reminded the 
builders of their referendum pledge 
and urged them to show what they 
could do. Thus, was SARAH born. 


What’s Involved 

As of today, SARAH is a group 
of 26 houses on seven acres of land 
carved out of what was once Stin- 
son Field, where the city still rents 
some World War II barracks build- 
ings to low-income families. Of the 
26 “experimental” buildings, 15 
are priced at $7000, the maximum 
permitted under the terms of the 
project; one is priced at $5950; and 
the other 10 range from $6500 to 
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The above is the lowest priced house in the SARAH project—$5950, 
as is. It is a five-room house with 875 square feet of space. Special 
features include pier and beam construction; 2 x 10 floor joists, 4 feet, 
0 inches on center; 2 x 4 x 1 plywood floor system; 2 x 4 studs, 4 feet, 0 
inches on center; 34-inch plywood exterior.walls; 34-inch flakeboard 
interior partitions in 4 x 4 routed frames. 
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The only two-story house in project SARAH was priced at $7000, the 
maximum permitted under the terms of the experiment. It contains 
1008 square feet and six rooms. Part of the interior decorating was to be 
done by buyer. Special features include light foundation and grade 
beams; long span framing with 2-inch decking; truss roof; no vent on 
downstairs water closet; waxed, concrete-finished floor downstairs. 
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$6975. Square footage ranges from 
784 to 1008. 


In the months since the then un- 
finished buildings were “officially 
unveiled” on October 5 and 6 of 
last year, SARAH has been used in 
some communities as ammunition 
against public housing proposals. 
Very probably, it will be so used 
in other towns. 


Soon, a complete report, includ- 
ing an evaluation of the project 
and “case histories” on the individ- 
ual buildings, will be issued, under- 
written partially with a $22,000 
demonstration grant under the Sec- 
tion 314 program of the Urban Re- 
newal Administration. URA has 
approved the review of Project 
SARAH by a national evaluation 
committee of prominent architects, 
building code experts, homebuild- 
ers, and engineers. A qualified tech- 
nical writer was said to be pre- 
paring the report for review as of 
early April. 


Evaluations 


Unofficial evaluations have al- 
ready been made by many “ex- 
perts,” however. E. J. Burke, Jr., 
San Antonio builder and imme- 
diate past-president of the National 
Association of Homebuilders, came 
to the conclusion that, “Good low- 
priced homes can be built. The 
successful San Antonio project 
bears witness to that fact... . It 
proves that when builders, build- 
ing-material manufacturers, lend- 
ers, and government officials work 
together .. . there are no obstacles 
that cannot be overcome.” 

NAHB ’s own Journal of Home- 
building reported in its November 
1961 issue that: “There were no 
major materials or methods ‘break- 
throughs’ but the project is 
unique in that nowhere else in the 
world have so many of the latest 
materials and methods been put 
into so many homes in one loca- 
tion at such low prices . . .” 

And, in a news release issued by 
the NAHB in connection with its 
1961 convention and exposition, 
Ralph J}. Johnson, director of the 
association’s research and technical 
division, was quoted as saying, 
“The biggest contribution to the 
production of the homes was the 
land. The finished lot was sold to 
the builders by the city for $750 
each.” 

Certainly, getting fully improved 
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QUESTIONS THAT "SARAH" MUST ANSWER 


The following questions about the SARAH ex 


iment were 


d in the December 1961 issue of NAHRO's Housing 

ewsletter. Some of the questions are expected to be an- 

swered when the Section 314 demonstration program report 
is published. Others will require further study. 


What is the quality of the construction? 


Whet is the effect of the relaxation of the building code and the 
use of new materials and construction techniques? 


What do the SARAH structures bring to the city in terms of con- 
tinuing housing assets and the future development of the city? 


What was the city's role and investment? 


What city assistance could and should be anticipated for such 
projects on a larger or continuing scale? 


What income group was reached? 


What were the characteristics of families purchasing the struc- 


tures? 


What are the monthly costs to the purchasers? 





lots for $750—platted, and includ- 
ing all utilities, drainage facilities, 
streets and curbs—was one of the 
circumstances that determined the 
nature of SARAH. Here are some 
other factors that made SARAH 
what she is today: 


I1—Each builder agreed to pro- 
duce a home with a minimum of 
720 square feet for a maximum 
price of $7000. 


2—Each builder agreed to incor- 
porate “the latest methods, mate- 
rials, and financial procedures.” 


3—The city permitted variations 
in ordinances and in_ building 
codes. 


4—The city park department co- 
ordinated the landscaping, with 
each builder paying $25 for the 
landscaping service. 


5—Some 24 national building 
materials suppliers worked closely 
with builders, including participa- 
tion in six evening seminars. 


Two of the SARAH homes are 
illustrated on the preceding page. 
The features cited are those re- 
ported in the NAHB Journal of 
Homebuilding. Reportedly, buyers 
can get conventional 80 per cent, 
25-year loans at 6 per cent interest 
to buy SARAH houses, while qual- 
ified buyers can get 90 per cent 
financing. 
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space problems solved with an award-winning design 





Architects for Minneapolis’ 24-unit Golden Age Homes for the elderly, 
faced with a set of knotty problems in getting the required number of 
units into a one-acre half-block site, came up with solutions not only 
satisfactory under Public Housing Administration regulations and to the 
local authority, but ones that also won for them an honorable mention in 
the Minnesota Society of Architects’ 1961 awards program. 

Minneapolis architects Elizabeth and Winston Close learned from pre- 
liminary study of the site that: (1) only one-story structures could be 
built because of subsoil conditions and (2) although Golden Age Homes, 
as a project of housing for the elderly, was one where outdoor gardening 
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and social areas were especially de- 
sirable, almost the entire site would 
have to go for minimum room 
areas, off-street parking, and _re- 
quired clearances. Additionally, 
cost limitations dictated the utmost 
economy in materials while, at the 
same time—since the site was lo 
cated within the boundaries of 
Sumner Field, an early Public 
Works Administration housing 
project—visual relation of the new 
buildings to the old was of con- 
siderable importance. 

What the architects came up 
with was a plan for six identical 
buildings of four units each and 
one small centrally-located build- 
ing containing laundry and storage 
facilities and a screened porch for 
summer shelter use. The residence 
buildings are grouped three each 
around two garden courts. Walls 
screening the courts are of stone 
slabs selected for color to blend 
with the brick work of the adjacent 


buildings. Underground utility 
channels are connected to the 
Sumner Field project. 

Total cost of the project was 
$230,000, including mechanical and 
electrical equipment, and landscap- 
ing, giving a per-unit cost of $9583. 
The 24 units, 214 rooms each, are 
designed as single-occupancy apart- 
ments for persons past 65; monthly 
rents start at $32, based on an an- 
nual gross income of $1760 or less 
and increase by $1 for every addi- 
tional $55 of annual gross income. 

The jury for the 1961 awards 
program—Oskar Stonorov, Vincent 
G. Kling, and G. Holmes Perkins— 
commented that Golden Age 
Homes showed “very _ sensitive 
treatment of the site and unit plan” 
and “commendable restraint and 
[is] tasteful in the details.” 











STATE NEWS 





When the 1961 state legislative 
year closed, 48 legislatures had met 
and many had acted to initiate or 
amend housing, renewal, or codes 
enforcement programs. With 1962 
as an “off” legislative year, only 21 
states have sessions scheduled. Ma- 
jor moves in 1961 that were not 
recorded in the “State News’ col- 
umns of the JOURNAL are reported 
below—as well as what’s up for ac- 
tion during the year ahead. 


RENEWAL — 

Despite the fact that 1961 was an 
active legislative year, the score on 
state renewal enabling legislation 
remained the same: 45 states with 
such laws; five states missing from 
the list: Idaho, Louisiana, South 
Carolina, Utah, and Wyoming. An 
effort was made in Idaho in 1961 to 
get a law on the books but the leg- 
islature adjourned without action. 
In 1962, South Carolina will try 
again to get into the renewal act; 
a 1958 law fell by the wayside, 
caught in constitutional complexi- 
t1es. 

Amendments to existing laws 
were numerous in 1961 and more 
are in prospect for 1962. Most of 
them are aimed at getting more 
state money behind the renewal 
program—or at loosening up local 
tax and bond issue laws to channel 
more private investment into the 
field. 


Pennsylvania, in 1961, put fresh 
money in the state kitty for capital 
grants to municipalities, as a cover 
for one-half the local share of fed- 
erally-aided renewal projects. Eight 
million dollars was added to an 
earlier 4.2 million dollar appropri- 
ation. 


New Jersey joined the list of 
states granting realty tax conces- 
sions to private redevelopers with 
this 1961 provision: taxes will be 
waived for 15 years on renewal 
buildings, if the developer agrees 
to pay the city 15 per cent of gross 
rental income. 


Illinois passed a 1961 bill author- 
izing municipalities to issue reve- 
nue bonds to carry out a neighbor- 
hood conservation plan. All bonds 
issued are to bear no more than 5 
per cent interest, payable semi- 
annually. 
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Oregon amended its redevelop- 
ment law in a 1961 statewide refer- 
endum to authorize the financing 
of renewal projects through reve- 
nue bonds, repayable from in- 
creased taxes paid on rebuilt slum- 
cleared lands. 


Connecticut also came to the aid 
of localities during 1961, making its 
assistance in the form of loans: a 
25 million dollar fund was estab- 
lished from which localities can 
borrow half their share of federally- 
aided projects, the loans to be re- 
paid from tax increments that 
might accrue to the projects as- 
sisted, with payments to start seven 
years after the loan and to continue 
annually for 15 years, or until paid, 
at the rate of one-third of the tax 
increment. Connecticut earlier had 
set up a grant fund and, as of 
1961, had assisted some 34 projects 
in 21 municipalities, with grants 
totaling nearly 20 million dollars. 


Massachusetts in 1961 estab- 
lished a new State Division of Ur- 
ban and Industrial Renewal and 
made a $750,000 fund available for 
contributing half of the local share 
of federally-aided renewal projects. 
The state also has a 25 million dol- 
lar grant fund to pay half the cost 
of non-federally-aided redevelop- 
ment projects for commercial or 
industrial reuse. 


Virginia defeated a bill in early 
March of this year that would have 
added conservation powers to the 
state’s housing and redevelopment 
enabling law. The Ghent neigh- 
borhood project in Norfolk (see 
August-September 1961 JOURNAL, 
page 347) will continue as a non- 
assisted type venture qualifying for 
Federal Housing Administration 
Section 220 loans, with the Norfolk 
Redevelopment and Housing Au- 
thority acting for the city in ad- 
ministering the privately-financed 
project. 

Arkansas, via 1961 legislation, 
reactivated its state planning com- 
mission, originally set up in the 
1930's, as a first step in applying 
for some $50,000 in federal aid 
through Section 70! grants from 
the Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion. In the past, the University of 
Arkansas planning division has 
been the only recipient of 701 
funds. 


In Georgia, a proposed consti- 
tutional amendment is before the 
state legislature this year that 
would enable counties to undertake 
redevelopment. 


In New York this year, Gover- 
nor Rockefeller has announced a 
program that would ease the debt 
limits for urban renewal and hous- 
ing programs that are now placed 
on municipalities. The governor's 
plan would chiefly affect middle- 
income housing and would involve 
an amendment to the state consti- 
tution. Under the constitution, a 
debt limit based on assessed valua- 
tion is set to limit the spending 
power of a municipality. In addi- 
tion, the municipality is allowed to 
exceed its bonded indebtedness by 
2 per cent for urban renewal and 
housing. The proposed amendment 
would base the 2 per cent on full 
valuation, which is considerably 
higher than assessed valuation, thus 
allowing cities to invest more 
money at the start of programs and, 
it is hoped, stimulating housing 
and urban renewal. The constitu- 
tional amendment must be ap- 
proved by two sessions of the legis- 
lature, then by the voters. 


HOUSING THE ELDERLY — 

Direct state aid for housing the 
ever increasing number of the 
country’s senior citizens got its 
first 1962 boost with the addition 
of Kentucky to the list of states 
that finance such programs. The 
list already includes Massachusetts, 
New York, Connecticut, and 
Louisiana. California and Hawaii 
may also become 1962 newcomers 
to the list. Hawaii legislators will 
consider a program during the 
1962 session. The California an- 
swer will be provided following 
a November referendum on a pro- 
posed program (see below) . 

During 1961, state legislatures 
acted to enlarge or improve exist- 
ing programs, as follows: 


Connecticut increased by 3.3 
million dollars its state bond au- 
thorization for housing for the el- 
derly, bringing the total to 9.3 mil- 
lion dollars (see July 1961 Jour- 
NAL, page 298). 


California legislators last year 
approved a constitutional amend- 
ment for submission to the elector- 
ate this November that would au- 
thorize a 100 million dollar bond 
issue to finance low-cost rental 
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housing for those 60 and over, with 
five years continuous residence in 
the state. State loans to housing 
authorities or corporations, for re- 
payment over a 5(-year period, 
would be made available, with the 
state attorney-general having final 
say in the approval of such loans. 


Hawaii’s bill was introduced this 
year—one that provides that the 
Hawaii Housing Authority estab- 
lish and administer a program to 
assist private developers in develop- 
ing housing for the aged. The au- 
thority would be empowered to 
loan money from a revolving fund 
established by the act. 


ANTI-BIAS LAWS 

By the end of 1961, 16 states had 
spelled out anti-bias housing legis- 
lation, ranging in statewide cover- 
age from the barest of prohibitions 
of racial or ethnic discrimination in 
publicly-assisted housing to more 
inclusive laws, covering a wide va- 
riety of circumstances. The 16 states 
equipped with some form of anti- 
discrimination housing law are Cal- 
ifornia, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Idaho, Indiana, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Washington, and Wisconsin. 

Five states (California, Minne- 
sota, Pennsylvania, Idaho, and New 
Hampshire) took major steps dur- 
ing 1961 in either enacting new or 
amending old anti-bias laws. By 
JOURNAL press time, one state, 
Alaska, became a candidate for the 
above list of 16, while three other 
states (New York, New Jersey, and 
Rhode Island) were busily looking 
for stronger supports to add to 
their existing anti-bias structure. 

Here is the story on major 1961- 
62 action: 


1961 


California, in 1961, built on to 
its law restricting bias in publicly- 
assisted housing a prohibition 
against racial or ethnic ‘discrimina- 
tion in real property deeds, apply- 
ing the prohibition to the buying, 
leasing, renting, using, or occu- 
pancy of properties. 


Connecticut amended existing 
law in 1961 by outlawing discrimi- 
natory practices in the sale or ren- 
tal of housing where more than two 
housing accommodations are in the 


(Continued column one, page 138) 
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STATES GET GOING ON CONDOMINIUM LEGISLATION 

Hawaii and Arkansas were the two states to put condominium 
laws, or so-called “horizontal property acts,”” on the books in 
1961. And a third, Virginia, passed similar legislation in early 
March of this year. By that time, six other state assemblies were 
preparing to take action on similar condominium bills. 

Impetus for state action arose out of the provision in the 
Housing Act of 1961 authorizing the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration to insure mortgage loans on condominiums by adding a 
new Section 234 loan to the FHA mortgage catalogue. A condo- 
minium is a multi-family project, built “horizontally” as a mullti- 
story apartment house, with outright ownership by the occupants 
of the individual apartments, but with a sharing in the ownership 
of all public property, such as land, foundations, and stairways. 

One main qualification for FHA-insured condominium loans: 
that local real property laws permit taxation of each condomin- 
ium apartment individually. To meet this need and to generally 
qualify condominiums as an authentic form of property owner- 
ship, the states noted above have sought over-all enabling legis- 
lation. However, the condominium has been a well known form 
of home ownership in Europe and Latin America for many years 
(see July 1960 JourNAL, page 263). Puerto Rico has had a 
“horizontal property act” recorded on its books as far back as 
1902: its law has, in fact, become the model that many of the 
states below are using. In other states, it may be possible to 
interpret tax codes and existing property laws as already being 
broad enough to cover the condominium. 

In Hawaii, an enabling “horizontal property act” was on 
Governor Quinn's desk 10 days before President Kennedy signed 
the 1961 Act last June and the Governor made his state the first 
to qualify for FHA Section 234 loans 10 days after the signing. 

In Arkansas, a bill opening similar doors was offered at a 
special assembly of the legislature in July. Governor Faubus 
signed the bill in September and the law went into effect imme- 
diately. Speedy action here was to accommodate a prospective 
Little Rock redeveloper interested in a condominium, who later, 
however, lost out on the job. 

In Virginia, condominium legislation passed both houses un- 
amended in March 1962. Earlier, 98 FHA-backed townhouses 
labeled condominiums had been put under construction in Rich- 
mond. However, only the commonly-held recreation areas were 
financed under Section 234; the houses, under Section 220. 

In New York, a bill enabling an apartment owner to get a 
long-term mortgage of up to 30 years, insured by FHA on more 
than 90 per cent of value, was introduced early in the 1962 legis- 
lative session and is to be the focal point of a special study. 

In Maryland, a joint resolution has been submitted, recom 
mending a study of the condominium. 

South Carolina’s lower house has this year passed condomin- 
ium legislation, with the senate awaiting, as of early March, a 
committee report on the subject. 

In Kentucky, a “horizontal property act” went before the 
state legislature on February 26. 

Arizona had two condominium bills up for 1962 action, both 
submitted for study to four house committees and with one 
approved by the senate. 

In California, groundbreaking for an 18-story, 16l-apartment 
condominium is expected in San Francisco sometime in May. 
Already under way is a 22-story building, with individual apart- 
ment ownership anticipated at costs ranging from $43,900 to 
$255,000. In addition, the city’s Alexander Hamilton Hotel is 
expected to be converted into a 195-apartment condominium. 
While the state does not have a special condominium law, its tax 
assessment law has been interpreted to apply, though loosely. 
FHA is awaiting further clarification of the law but a separate 
“horizontal property act’’ may have to get through the legislature 
before FHA will guarantee Section 234 loans. 
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(Continued from page 137) 


hands of one person for renting or 
selling. 


Idaho’s entry to the list of 16 
also came in 1961 with a law that 
prohibits discrimination in the sale 
or rental of housing because of 
race, color, or national origin. 


Massachusetts stiffened its anti- 
discrimination laws last year by em- 
powering the state’s watchdog com- 
mission to go to the superior court 
for authorization to hold properties 
off the market on which anti-dis- 
crimination cases were pending. 


Minnesota enacted a bill in 1961 
banning racial or religious discrim- 
ination in the sale or rental of pri- 
vate housing (see July 1961 Jour- 
NAL, page 297) —a bill that does not 
go into effect until December 31, 
1962. Enforcement of the law will 
be under a state commission against 
discrimination that is to replace 
the present fair employment prac- 
tices commission. 


New Hampshire in 1961 beefed 
up an earlier law prohibiting ref- 
erences in advertising and printed 
materials that could be considered 
discriminatory. An added clause 
bans references to discrimination in 
the rental or occupancy of any 
building containing more than one 
other dwelling. 


Pennsylvania joined the list of 
16 by passing a 1961 law that would 
prohibit discrimination in the sale 
or rental of virtually all housing 
(see March 1961 JouRNAL, page 
124). In early March this year, the 
Federal Housing Administration 
agreed to require developers to cer- 
tify compliance with the new Penn- 
sylvania statute. It is informing all 
FHA mortgagees in the state of its 
cooperation agreement, which states 
that FHA will refuse to do business 
with anyone who violates the state’s 
anti-bias law. The agreement is the 
first such compact made by the 
federal government with any state 
(see Washington Report, page 120). 


1962 


Alaska’s emergence on the anti- 
bias scene in 1962 was in the form 
of a measure that would provide all 
persons with full and equal enjoy- 
ment of publicly-assisted housing. 


If passed in the form now before 
the legislature, the measure would 
make it a misdemeanor to deny the 
use of such facilities by reason of 
race, creed, or color. 


In New York, the 1962 effort in 
the anti-bias legislation field has 
come in the form of an amendment 
to the 1961 Metcalf-Baker law, a 
law that covers initial sales in de- 
velopments of 10 or more homes, 
rentals in multiple dwellings (ex- 
cluding owner-occupied three-fam- 
ily houses), and mortgage lending. 
The 1962 measure covers the sale or 
rental of all housing (excluding 
only the rental of an apartment in 
an owner-occupied duplex and the 
rental of rooms in private resi- 
dences) ; activities of real estate 
brokers and salesmen (including 
all real estate advertising) ; discrim- 
inatory practice by a person plan- 
ning or carrying out public housing, 
urban renewal, or urban redevel- 
opment; and, if enacted, would al- 
low an injunction to hold off the 
market any housing on which a 
complaint has been lodged, pend- 
ing disposition of the complaint. 


New Jersey reportedly is ready 
to follow in New York’s footsteps 
with a bill similar to the one de- 
scribed above, with enforcement to 
be made by the state’s division on 
civil rights. 


Rhode Island, through perfect- 
ing legislation submitted early in 
its 1962 legislative session, would 
boost the state’s existing law bar- 


ring discrimination in publicly- 
assisted housing to cover all hous- 
ing, vacant lots, real estate agents, 
mortgage lenders, advertising, and 
the sale or rental of housing (with 
certain owner-occupied exceptions) . 


Two states lost out in 1961 in 
their tries at anti-bias laws: Ohio 
and New Mexico. 


CODES — 


California made the big news in 
1961 on the codes front with a re-do 
of its 1901 state housing law, so that 
statewide standards are for the first 
time applicable to single-family 
dwellings, both inside and outside 
cities. (See January JOURNAL, page 
39) . 


New York this year is out to try 
again for a “receivership” bill as a 
means of overcoming some of the 


problems of dealing with buildings 
that are in serious violation of 
housing code standards. What's pro- 
posed this year, as last, is a Demo- 
crat-sponsored measure that would 
permit New York’s real estate com- 
missioner, with court approval, to 
become a receiver of rents for de- 
teriorated buildings where owners 
refuse to make repairs (see March 
1961 JouRNAL, page 119). As a 
counter-measure, Governor Rocke- 
feller has strongly endorsed a Re- 
publican-sponsored receivership 
bill that many feel may avoid con- 
stitutional difficulties. The Repub- 
lican bill would permit the court 
appointment of a receiver and al- 
low cities to recover the cost of re- 
pairs from rents—but it would also 
provide an owner, mortgagee, or 
anyone with an interest in the 
property, such as a lessee, with the 
opportunity to correct violations 
upon posting a performance bond 
with the court. Under existing state 
law, cities have the power to correct 
violations, but not of, recovering 
the money spent for them. 


In Rhode Island the 1962 legis- 
lature is being asked to step into a 
a breach in the codes front that was 
created’ last year when the state 
supreme court invalidated a re- 
quirement in the code for the city 
of Providence requiring the provi- 
sion of hot water. The court held 
that a 1956 enabling act did not 
specifically authorize, in the setting 
up of a minimum standards code, 
the inclusion of a hot water re- 
quirement (see November 1961 
JourNAL, page 458). The bill be- 
fore the legislature is designed to 
meet the objections of the court by 
adding a hot water requirement to 
the inventory of allowable mini- 
mum housing standards. 


Maryland enacted a bill this 
year that would put the activities 
of home improvement contractors 
and salesmen under close state su- 
pervision. Under the law, sched- 
uled to go into effect June 1, a per- 
manent five-member commission 
will act as watchdog over the state’s 
multi-million dollar home improve- 
ment industry. The measure calls 
for the licensing of home improve- 
ment contractors and salesmen but 
exempts those contractors whose 
jobs never exceed $300, or who do 
not accept money or notes prior to 
completion; telephone _ solicitors; 
clerks in retail outlets; and trades- 
men, such as plumbers and electri- 
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cians, who work only as subcontrac- 
tors. Deceptive and “bait” adver- 
tising are also curbed by the bill. 


HOUSING— 


In New York, numerous pro- 
posals affecting the state’s various 
housing programs got on the 1962 
agenda of the state legislature. 
Here’s a rundown of the more no- 
table proposals. 

Governor Rockefeller has urged 
the legislature to increase by 475 
million dollars the state’s power to 
make low-interest loans to aid mid- 
dle-income housing through the 
state’s Housing Finance Agency, 
which obtains its funds through the 
sale of bonds. The Governor’s pro- 
posal would raise HFA’s bonding 
power to | billion dollars. So far, 
the initial half-billion dollars made 
available when the agency was 
created in 1960 (see July 1960 
JOURNAL, page 272) has resulted in 
loans totaling 200 million dollars, 
with contracts for the remaining 
300 million dollars under negotia- 
tion. 

Another Rockefeller proposal: 
state financing of the rehabilitation 
of individual substandard dwell- 
ings through a new public benefit 
corporation that would obtain its 
loan funds by selling bonds. The 
proposed new agency would be 
known as the State Rehabilitation 
Finance Corporation. Under the 
law, municipalities would — be 
authorized to grant limited tax con- 
cessions on improvements. 

In an earlier special message on 
housing, Rockefeller urged the leg- 
islature to approve a loan plan that 
would enable a family with only 
$200 in cash to buy a cooperative 
apartment in a state-financed build- 
ing. He also proposed a reduction 
in the downpayment required on 
such cooperatives from 10 per cent 
to 5 per cent of purchase price. 
Another bill would make state 
money in the form of long-term, 
low-interest loans available to indi- 
viduals who could not otherwise 
make downpayments on middle- 
income housing. 

The governor would also like 
to see a five year experimental pro- 
gram that would mingle low-rent 
housing with middle-income units. 
Of a proposed 25,000 units that 
might be built under the state’s 
“limited profit program,” 20 per 
cent would be reserved for families 
within the public housing income 
range. This 20 per cent of tenants 
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NEW HAVEN MAINTENANCE, MANAGERIAL STAFFS 
BONE UP ON CIVIL DEFENSE PROCEDURES, PROGRAMS 


Following up a tenant-organized five-week course on civil de- 
fense, the New Haven housing authority arranged a series of 
staff-oriented lectures on the subject that were attended by man- 
agers, assistant managers, aides, foremen, and maintenance me- 
chanics of New Haven projects. Audience pictured above in at- 
tendance at once of the lectures heard Robert Corely, civilian 
defense director of New Haven, and his aide, Walter J]. Geldard, 
speak on the background and structure of the civilian defense 
operation and on the particular steps that can be taken for pro- 
tection from fallout. Also on the agenda: discussion of the de- 
sirability of starting tenant warden organizations within projects 
and the availability of existing shelter in buildings already con- 
structed, with basements in highrises the prime example. 





would have incomes ranging from 
less than $5000 up to $7500 a year, 
depending on family size. (The 
limited profit program currently 
operates for a $5000 to $10,000 a 
year income ‘range, depending on 
family size). That part of the rent 
that the lower-income _ tenants 
could not afford would be made up 
by the state. 

Legislation that would be re- 
quired for this experimental pro- 
gram: (1) authorization for limited 
profit companies financed by loans 
from the Housing Finance Agency 
to reduce rentals in up to 20 per 
cent of the “limited profit” units; 
(2) authorization for HFA to enter 
into contracts with housing com- 
panies for the waiver of a portion 
of the debt service due on mortgage 
loans; (3) authorization for the 
state to enter into contracts to make 
subsidy payments to HFA to cover 
the debt service waived; (4) au- 
thorization of an increase of 3 mil- 
lion dollars in public housing sub- 
sidy funds, raising the 44 million 
dollars presently authorized to 47 
million dollars. 

In another action, Albany tossed 
rent control back to New York 
City, effective May 1. The City 
caught the ball by setting up a 


Rent and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration, with Mrs. Hortense Gabel 
(see Personals, page 105) named 
as its head. The state bill froze rent 
increases until the city adopts its 
local law; the political implications 
were a shift of responsibility for 
rent control from the hands of a 
Republican state administration to 
a Democrat-controlled city govern- 
ment. 


New Jersey is trying again for a 
middle-income housing bill. The 
long-sought program, as proposed 
this year by Governor Hughes, 
would rest on a bond issue from 
which long-term, low-interest loans 
would be financed. The plan would 
also authorize local housing author- 
ities to undertake middle-income 
housing. The governor, it is also 
reported, is ready to push for a 
state department of urban and 
suburban affairs. 


California’s new 15-man state 
advisory committee on housing, 
created by the 1961 legislature, is 
due to make the initial report of its 
two-year study of the state’s hous- 
ing problems to the 1962 legisla- 
ture. Former NAHRO President 
Karl L. Falk is a member of this 
committee. 
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STATE COURT BOOTS OUT DENVER 
CAPITAL IMPROVEMENTS DISTRICT 

The Colorado supreme court, in 
a 5 to | decision, with one judge 
abstaining, ruled in mid-February 
that the establishment of the four- 
county Metropolitan Capital Im- 
provements District and the levying 
of a 2 per cent sales tax to set it up 
and finance it were unconstitu- 
tional. The MCID and the sales 
tax, approved by voters in a special 
election in September (see Novem- 
ber 1961 JouRNAL, page 458), had 
gone into effect on January | and 
were, according to an analysis in 
the Denver Post, another try in 
Denver's long history of attempts to 
put an end to “moving in grass- 
hopper-jumps from one bond issue 
to the next in its efforts to keep up 
with its needs.” 

Of the four counties encompassed 
by the now-defunct MCID—Denver, 
Adams, Jefferson, and Arapahoe— 
it was the yes vote in Denver that 
overrode the no’s of the other three 
and put the district into operation. 
Protests were carried to court by the 
Adams County board of commis- 
sioners and a number of other sub- 
urban towns and communities. The 
high court’s ruling was based on an 
article in the Colorado constitution 
that provides that home rule cities 
like Denver have the exclusive 
power to handle matters of local 
and municipal concern—such as 
capital improvements. This provi- 
sion was read by the court to mean 
that the powers the constitution 
gives to one political unit may not 
be exercised by any other. 


In the wake of the supreme court 
decision, Denver’s Mayor Batterton 
indicated, there will be: (1) no 


capital improvements or capital 
equipment program this year; (2) 
a discontinuation of the 3 mill re- 
duction in real estate taxes, granted 
in anticipation of sales tax reve- 
nues; (3) imposition of some sort 
of ‘nuisance tax’ to replace the reve- 
nue lost through the real estate tax 
reduction; (4) some reduction in 
city services. In addition, some 3.3 
million dollars already collected 
under the MCID have been im- 
pounded until it is figured out how 
to get them back to the people who 
paid them. 

Whether Denver’s renewal pro- 
gram would have benefited directly 
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through the MCID or not, it seems 
certain, at least, to have lost the 
additional noncash grants - in- aid 
that it could have claimed for capi- 
tal improvements constructed with- 
in urban renewal areas. 


SAN JOSE'S PARK CENTER PASSES 
COURT TEST WITH FLYING COLORS 
Renewal plans for San Jose, Cali- 
fornia’s 55-acre downtown redevel- 
opment project—dubbed Park Cen- 
ter—temporarily came to a screech- 
ing halt late last year when 11 
property owners in the area—six 
individuals and one corporation— 
brought suit against the redevelop- 
ment agency and the city council 
with a string of 16 reasons for 
dropping the whole plan. Among 
their objections: (1) the city coun- 
cil wouldn’t let them see the land 
appraisals for the area; (2) the re- 
development agency’s plan wasn’t 
economically feasible; (3) reloca- 
tion facilities for displaced families 


‘were not, at that time, and would 


not be, in the future, available at 
comparable rents. Other objections 
ranged all the way from protesting 
inadequate lunchtime recess during 
the hearings, to claiming that the 
outcome of the hearings had been 
predetermined by redevelopment 
agency members and that the hear- 
ings were, therefore, a sham and 
the action void. 

Santa Clara County Superior 
Court Judge Edwin J]. Owens ruled 
against the petitioners on all 16 
points. In a 27-page memorandum 
decision, he treated each separately. 
On the particular points mentioned 
above, Judge Owens’ memorandum 
read: (1) “. .. appraisals are opin- 
ions as to value. The court can 
find no authority to the effect that 
an opinion, even though in writing, 
is a public record.” Further, Judge 
Owens noted, even though “urban 
renewal is undoubtedly the most 
enlightened program of blight con- 
trol and abatement yet to be de- 
vised, it is... a complex program. 
To compel a disclosure of the ap- 
praisals and prices to be paid for 
each house would be to hinder 
rather than promote [it];” (2) “In 
fiscal matters, a city council is an 
expert body, particularly in the 
matter of economic feasibility. . . . 
the most this court can do by judi- 
cial review is to determine whether 


the cit¥ council in this instance 
abused its discretion in making its 
determination that the plan is eco- 
nomically feasible.” The case was 
quite to the contrary, as Judge 
Owens went on to indicate. “There 
was substantial evidence . . . in sup- 
port of its finding of economic feas- 
ibility.” (3) On the availability of 
relocation housing, Judge Owens 
ruled that “all that can be expected 
at the present time is a judgment 
based upon a projection into the 
future.” He noted that the city 
council had the redevelopment 
agency's relocation report and that 
“there was substantial evidence . . . 
that adequate permanent housing 
facilities are or will be available.” 

Judge Owens’ ruling was greeted 
as “a splendid one” in the editorial 
columns of the San Jose News and 
the redevelopment wheels are ap- 
parently turning again, with Park 
Center project attorneys setting out 
immediately following the court 
case to determine whether or not 
the agency had to wait out the pos- 
sibility of an appeal of the ruling 
before proceeding with land acqui- 
sition. 

The building complex making 
up Park Center, to cost in the 
neighborhood of 31 million dollars, 
is combined residential and com- 
mercial and will be constructed in 
three phases over a period of seven 
years. 


DUST SETTLES IN BALTIMORE CODES 
SHAKE-UP; HOUSING CLINIC TO BURHA 


Transfer of codes enforcement 
functions out of the hands of the 
Baltimore Urban Renewal and 
Housing Agency and into those of 
the Bureau of Building Inspection 
was accomplished in January when 
the city council approved the shift, 
as proposed by Mayor J. Harold 
Grady (see July 1961 JouRNAL, 
page 300). Dire warnings that the 
transfer would “splinter the pro- 
gram and destroy Baltimore’s uni- 
fied approach to urban renewal” 
came from a spokesman for the 
Greater Baltimore Committee, the 
organization that had, at the 
mayor's request, studied the prob- 
lem and come up with the recom- 
mendation that codes enforcement 
be consolidated under BURHA. 

Orphan of the codes storm in 
Baltimore appeared for a time to 
be the city’s housing clinic, which 
faced homelessness not only be- 
cause of the transfer of codes en- 
forcement activities but also be- 
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cause of the May 1961 reorganiza- 
tion of the courts in Baltimore 
that moved the clinic’s parent hous- 
ing court out of the now-defunct 
magistrate system and into a new 
home in the brand new municipal 
court set-up. The housing clinic, 
which had been financed through 
contributions from private organi- 
zations, had no place to go, since 
funds for its continuance were ap- 
parently not set aside in the new 
court set-up. 

The housing clinic, without a 
home, was rescued and given a new 
lease on life by BURHA late in 
1961, with the approval of Mayor 
Grady, officials of BBI, and of the 
health, fire, and police depart- 
ments. Now the only codes enforce- 
ment operation directly under 
BURHA, the housing clinic was 
founded early in 1960 to help codes 
violators who found themselves in 
trouble with the courts simply be- 
cause they didn’t know how to keep 
out of trouble. Aimed at instruct- 
ing and training people in the 
hows and whys of living in urban 
areas—understanding the basics of 
safety and cleanliness—the housing 
clinic conducts an eight-week 
course in safety, family health, 
homemaking, care of house and 
yard, budgeting, nutrition, and the 
use of available social agency and 
community services. Students— 
whose attendance is a compulsory 
part of probation—come to the 
clinic via the court, where they 
have arrived as codes violators 
either through BBI inspections or 
through the notices of police sani- 
tarians. 

Under the new codes enforcement 
set-up in Baltimore, funds for the 
maintenance and supervision of 
each eight-week housing clinic—in- 
cluding the salaries of two instruc- 
tors—are budgeted as a part of 
BURHA’s expenses. BURHA offi- 
cials have said that they are “grati- 
fied” with the results of the clinic, 
which the Baltimore Sun had ear- 
lier characterized as seeming to 
achieve a good balance between 
being punishing on the one hand 
and constructive on the other. 


AUSTIN RENEWAL DISPUTE OVER 
AS THREE-YEAR COURT WAIT ENDS 
After three years of marking 


time, Austin’s urban renewal direc- 
tor, L. Wayne Golden, reports he’s 
getting back to work . . . thanks to 
the mid-March dismissal by a dis- 
trict court of a case that had chal- 
lenged a popular vote favoring the 
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BIG BOND ISSUES ON BALLOTS IN THREE CITIES; 
LOSE IN CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS; PITTSBURGH VOTE DUE 


Big bond issues are big news in three big cities this spring: 
St. Louis voters on March 6 were asked again for their decisions 
on 10 city bond issues that they had voted down just six weeks 
before; Chicago voters went to the polls on April 10 to have thei 
say on six issues totaling 66 million dollars; in Pittsburgh, the 
electorate will be asked for approval of a 30 million dollar bond 
issue on May 15. 

Here’s the story: 


ST. LOUIS 

A proposed 5 million dollar bond issue to finance two urban 
renewal projects, up for voter decision for the second time in six 
weeks, came within a hair of squeaking through in the March 
6 election . . . but fell just short of the required two-thirds voter 
approval necessary in Missouri. Although the voter margin ap- 
proving the issue jumped from 59.8 per cent in the January 
election to 64.8 per cent in March, it wasn't good enough; said 
Charles L. Farris, executive director of the St. Louis Housing 
and Land Clearance for Redevelopment Authorities, “It’s the 
same old story—the 6624 rule—which I've never been able to 
understand.” Killed by the bond proposal defeat were the 
authority’s plans for its Tandy and Murphy projects. Mr. Farris 
indicated that the authority has no plans at all for resubmitting 
the proposal to the voters for a third time. 

A string of nine other community improvement bond issue 
proposals also had a second try at getting a yes from the voters. 
All of them had come close to pulling in the necessary two-thirds 
margin in January (see February JOURNAL, page 73) and this 
time voters gave seven of them the extra push across the two- 
thirds line. Winners included a 2 million dollar proposal for 
neighborhood rehabilitation and a 6 million dollar bond issue 
proposal for public facility improvements in the city’s downtown 
stadium area. 


CHICAGO 

April 10 was the date when Chicago voters had their say on 
a proposed 66 million dollar bond issue that included 22.5 mil- 
lion dollars for urban renewal—and what they said was “no.” 

Vote count racked up on the urban renewal proposals was 
253,723 for, 339,053 against. Main reasons given for the defeat: a 
revolt against higher taxes, anger over past residential relocations. 

Asked if the bond issues would hit the ballot again, Mayor 
Daley replied, “Yes. There’s always another day.” 


PITTSBURGH 

A spring referendum vote on a proposed 30 million dollar 
bond issue “to continue the Renaissance” of Pittsburgh was 
announced late last year by Mayor Joseph M. Barr. Approval 
of the bond issue proposal is necessary, Mayor Barr pointed out, 
to finance an upcoming six-year capital improvements program 
for 1962-1967. 

To back up the need and advantages for passage of the bond 
issue, Mayor Barr gave a rundown on the 1957-1961 capital im- 
provements program, underwritten by a referendum-authorized 
bond sale in late 1956. From that issue, he pointed out, the 
Urban Redevelopment Authority drew 4.25 million dollars, bring- 
ing in twice that amount in federal funds. Further, he said, 
“for every dollar advanced by the city for redevelopment and 
renewal, from $15 to $20 is invested privately in new structures 
which contribute to the development of the city, in all aspects, 
and strengthen the tax base of the city ‘4 








city’s undertaking a renewal pro- 
gram. Following the referendum, 
in 1959, a group headed by a real 
estate man went to the courts to 
question the 52-vote margin of vic- 
tory for renewal, charging that 
some votes had been cast by persons 
not on the city’s property tax rolls. 
The group won the case but, in 
May 1961, a higher court reversed 
the decision, setting up a new trial. 
The wind-up came in March of this 
year, when city officials moved for a 
deposit of court costs by complain- 
ants. When the deposit was not 
made, the case that had delayed re- 
newal for three years was dismissed. 

Mr. Golden can now get back to 
work on the city’s first proposed re- 
newal project: a. federally-aided, 
combined clearance and conserva- 
tion project planned for mixed 
re-use. Operating out of the city 
manager’s office, Mr. Golden is re- 
sponsible for both renewal and the 
coordination of city health and 
building standards ordinances per- 
taining to housing. 


RENEWAL GAINS IN THREE CITIES 
CITED IN ALL-AMERICA CITY AWARDS 

Urban redevelopment and _ re- 
newal figured in the selection of 
three of 11 communities singled 
out as “All America Cities’ this 
year by the National Municipal 
League and Look magazine: Hart- 
ford, Connecticut; Sioux City, 
Iowa; and Salisbury, North Caro- 
lina. A salute to those American 
cities that have been doing some- 
thing about what Look described in 
its April 10 issue as the urban prob- 
lem—cities dying of “do nothing”— 
was given in an |1-page spread with 
pictures in that issue. 


Hartford won its place on the 
list of honor cities, in part, for four 
major downtown redevelopment 
projects that have been started 
there since 1956 and four other 
projects developed elsewhere in the 
city. Look traced Hartford’s his- 
tory of redevelopment back to 1854, 
when one of the first such projects 
in the nation was started there. 
One hundred years later, 1954, the 
Hartford Redevelopment Agency 
was just four years old and only be- 
ginning to obtain public support 
for projects to save blighted down- 
town areas. When business and in- 
dustrial leaders became aware of 
their stake in Hartford, a campaign 
was begun through the chamber of 
commerce. Citizen action was mo- 
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WORCESTER'S SALEM STREET PROJECT—OVER A 
DECADE IN PLANNING—GOES INTO CONSTRUCTION 


Construction is scheduled to begin early this summer on a 5 
million dollar commercial development in Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts’ first redevelopment project, Salem Street. The 624-acre 
site was purchased from the Worcester Redevelopment Authority 
by the Albright Development Corporation of Cleveland in mid- 
January; plans for construction include a motor hotel, a medical 
arts building, office building, and stores. What it means to 
Worcester: the first extensive commercial and office development 
in the downtown area in 40 years. 





Present at the signing of the sale agreement: standing, Thomas 
F. J. Dillon, chairman of the Worcester planning board; Lester 
Eisner, Jr., administrator of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency’s New York regional office; John A. Letteney, director of 
urban and industrial renewal for the Massachusetts State Hous- 
ing Board; and Raymond P. Harold, chairman of the Worcester 
Redevelopment Authority; seated, Worcester’s Mayor John M. 
Shea; and Raphael D. Silver, president of Albright. 

The Albright development will be built on what is known as 
Site 3 of the Salem Street project. Previous sites now house two 
completed parking lots, a new central YMCA building, and a 
new library, slated for construction this year. 

The Salem Street project has been in the making since the late 
40's, when plans for it were tied in with the Great Brook Valley 
public housing project, which was to serve as relocation housing 
for the more than 200 families from the slum area around Salem 
Square. Move-in day for Great Brook Valley occurred in Novem- 
ber 1952; plans for the Salem Square project were already in the 
works, under the guidance of the Worcester Housing Authority, 
in cooperation with the city planning board. Planning board 
approval of the plans for Salem Square came in early 1953. The 
city’s first proposed redevelopment project was up for a public 
hearing in the fall of 1953 but Housing and Home Finance 
Agency approval of a temporary loan and capital grant allocation 
did not come until almost a year later, since the Worcester city 
council held up approval until the late spring of 1954. 

Worcester’s redevelopment plans for Salem Square, according 
to local officials, played their part in establishing the constitu- 
tionality of state renewal enabling legislation, a matter up before 
the supreme judicial court of Massachusetts during 1954. The 
tie-up in litigation, of course, delayed Worcester’s project. 

In 1957, with the establishment of the Worcester Redevelop- 
ment Authority, the Salem Street project was transferred out of 
the hands of the housing authority and into those of the redevel- 
opment authority, which now has two additional projects in 
planning. The 23-acre Salem Street project, however, character- 
ized by Worcester authority deputy director Robert Russell! as 
“the starting point of a revitalized central Worcester,” seems to 
have established for itself the right to the description—again in 
Mr. Russell’s words—of “‘one of the pioneer renewal programs in 
Massachusetts.” 
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bilized through the Committee for 
Hartford and, by 1956, the program 
won citizen approval by a 5 to | 
vote in the first of the city’s renewal 
bond issues. 

Says Look: ‘Towering above 
Hartford now are the buildings of 
Constitution Plaza, which should 
produced $90,000.” 


Sioux City’s new era began in 
1953, according to Look, when a 
council-manager form of govern- 
ment was adopted after a series of 
troubles arose around city hall. In 
1955, a citywide discussion program 
was begun and citizen committees 
were formed to solve specific civic 
problems. As a result, a 4.2 million 
dollar urban renewal project has 
been started and work has begun 
on an 18 million dollar flood pro- 
gram. In addition, last summer 
construction was begun on a 7.5 
million dollar project for a sewage- 
treatment plant and an interceptor 
program to help end pollution of 
the Missouri River. Job opportuni- 
ties were increased through the 
forming of an Industrial Develop- 
ment Council in 1954, which, since 
that time, has helped to bring 55 
industries to the city. 


Salisbury’s award-winning  ef- 
forts began at a time when commu- 
nities of lesser fiber might have 
turned away from local improve- 
ments. Shortly after the Southern 
Railway's Spencer shops and yards 
all but closed down in 1959, leaving 
2000 of the town’s 24,000 people 
out of work, the citizens of Salis- 
bury began an all-out effort to put 
spring back in the town’s step. 
They gave rousing support for 
funds for a new plant and an indus- 
trial education center. They ap- 
proved 2 million dollars in bonds 
to extend water and sewage facili- 
ties. They attended to local cul- 
tural needs and they embarked on 
two renewal projects. 

Local businessmen gave their im- 
mediate cooperation on a 20-year 
plan to improve the downtown 
area. 

A 95 per cent residential area 
(first, 29 acres; later expanded to 
55 acres) was programmed for re- 
development almost at the outset of 
the establishment of a local redevel- 
opment commission last July. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA MEDICAL CENTER 
MOVING AHEAD IN BIRMINGHAM RENEWAL AREA 





The new doctor's office building (above), in the University 
of Alabama’s rapidly expanding medical center, demonstrates 
what the Birmingham housing authority did when, through 
Title I funds, it quadrupled the university's 31% blocks of hos- 
pitals, apartments, and research facilities in 1959 with the addi- 
tion of 1014 blocks of renewal land. The 14-block area is fast 
becoming what is expected to be one of the most complete med- 
ical centers in the world. Shown in the background of the above 
picture are several of the 16 new medical buildings that have 
gone up on renewal land: a student nurse building to house 
416 girls next September, drug supply buildings, and related 
facilities. A 21-building, 128-unit residential area (not pictured) 
will accommodate married medical students, faculty, and staff 
in an eight-story apartment building and 20 two-story row houses, 
expected to open this summer. A psychiatric hospital unit and 
the first evacuation-type hospital of its kind in the country 
are in prospect. 


The Birmingham authority used its redevelopment powers 
and federal loan and grant funds to make the dream of an ex- 
panded medical center come true. The idea was born when re- 
development first became a reality through the signing of the 
1949 Housing Act. Federal funds first backed up the project in 
1953. Then, it was anticipated that a combined federal-local 
grant of 1.3 million dollars would be needed to get the job done. 
But, in 1959, when the medical center site was transferred to 
the university, the “bill” for the job came to less than $400,000 
in federal-local subsidy: a $900,000 saving in joint subsidy funds. 





AN ECONOMIST 


suggests how his profession can help in renewal job 


CHARLES L. LEVEN 


Assistant Professor of Economics and Regional Science, 


University of Pennsylvania 


In discussing the role of eco- 
nomics in the field of urban re- 
newal, two points should be made 
clear. First, the analytical tools of 
modern economics tend to be such 
that they are applicable to a broad 
range of problems, only one of 
which is urban renewal. Hence, 
what is said in this article may also 
be of use to the planner who is 
concerned with other than urban 
renewal problems. Second, eco- 
nomics is concerned with the costs 
and benefits of alternative pro- 
grams or policies. ‘Thus, economic 
analyses tend to compare ‘“‘what if” 
situations, attempting to indicate 
the degree to which separate fac- 
tors are in reality quite often re- 
lated to each other and how such 
relationships affect costs, prices, and 
uses of resources. 

For example, a community may 
be faced with a choice between re- 


newing either an extremely, or only 


a moderately, deteriorated area, 
each at the same dollar cost. The 
choice might seem to be_ based 
solely on the relative physical im- 
provements in each case. But the 
economist would see that other 
things would have to be taken into 
account. Suppose that new housing 
in the medium deterioration area 
were to be reoccupied by the orig- 
inal population, while in the ex- 
treme deterioration neighborhood 
the new units would be filled by 
in-migrants, with the original resi- 
dents moving to the medium de- 
terioration area, rapidly convert- 
ing it to extreme deterioration. 
Strangely, under these special cir- 
cumstances, what looked like a 
question of the degree of blight is 
really a question of whether or not 
it is desirable for the renewal pro- 
gram to attract new population to 
the city. From here, one would have 
to go on to analyze employment 
status of the labor force, growth 
potential of existing industries, and 
prospects for new industry. And, 
from here, the analysis would be 
pushed on again. 

Untangling these kinds of inter- 
relationships is the function of the 
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economist. To a considerable ex- 
tent, economists should be regarded 
as specialists in program interde- 
pendence, as opposed to technical 
experts who design programs aimed 
at a single objective. More will be 
said later about this characteristic 
of the economist but, first, the eco- 
nomic aspects of urban renewal 
should be delineated and the cur- 
rent and potential applicability 
of economic analysis to the field 
should be evaluated. 


Economic Dimensions 
of Renewal 


Economic analysis is mainly con- 
cerned with choosing among alter- 
native programs. In the simplest 
case, where programs are identical 
in their performance characteristics, 
but are unequal in cost, the de- 
cision is easy. The least expensive 
alternative is selected. But, where 
economizing on design  specifica- 
tions is the task, architects and en- 
gineers are more needed than econ- 
omists. Economic analysis really 
comes into play only after such 
evaluations have been made: the 
economist comes in to choose be- 
tween alternatives that will pro- 
duce different results and different 
costs—a quite complicated proce- 
dure. Each program will be found 
to have several interdependent 
characteristics with respect to which 
it must be appraised and also will 
have different effects on other pol- 
icy areas. Thus, the alternatives 
can be rated only with respect to 
some independently specified goals 
of the community. 


Determining the community’s 
goals is also difficult, particularly 
since they may be inconsistent. 
Such goals as achieving high in- 
come, stable employment, and eco- 
nomic growth are all desirable but 
programs designed for maximum 
performance in one respect may fail 
to provide satisfactory performance 
along other lines. For example, 
encouraging expansion in manufac- 
turing might well lead to higher 


earnings .. . but lower employment 
stability. 

Presumably, any individual could 
decide for himself whether he pre- 
ferred a higher earning rate to 
stable employment at a somewhat 
lower earning rate. Arriving at a 
group consensus is quite another 
matter. Even with each person 
having clear preferences, a situa- 
tion could result where a majority 
would prefer Plan A to Plan B, a 
majority would prefer Plan B to 
Plan C, and yet a majority might 
still prefer Plan C to Plan A. In 
economic literature, this kind of 
situation is known as the “voting 
paradox.” (See Kenneth J. Arrow’s 
Social Choice and the Theory of 
Value, published by John Wiley & 
Sons in 1951.) 


However, while the economist is 
aware of the need for formulating 
community goals, he is certainly 
not an expert at finding out what 
people do, or should, want; how 
individual differences of opinion 
should be resolved; or even whether 
this choice should be made demo- 
cratically or autocratically. The 
economist can spell out some of 
the issues of social choice but, in 
such matters, close cooperation of 
political scientists and social psy- 
chologists is called for. 

The complications just outlined 
are with respect to different aspects 
of economic well-being alone. But 
communities certainly have many 
interests besides income, employ- 
ment, and efficient resource utiliza- 
tion. Moreover, such objectives as 
family stability, crime prevention, 
and political articulation, may con- 
flict with maximum economic well- 
being and, to the extent they all do, 
all of the foregoing complications 
manifest themselves at a higher 
level of policy coordination. At 
this level, cooperation between all 
of the social sciences is required. 
Needless to say, cooperation be- 
tween social scientists and archi- 
tects, engineers, and public policy 
officials and administrators is a pre- 
requisite to effective policy. But 
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these relationships might better be 
described as “cooperative commu- 
nication.” The economist must 
learn from the engineers and pub- 
lic officials what is, and what is 
not, technologically and adminis- 
tratively feasible. But, in his rela- 
tionship with other social scientists, 
he faces the problem of realizing 
that the best economic adjustment 
depends on the sociological adjust- 
ment, for example, while the socio- 
logical adjustment depends on the 
economic decision. Here, coopera- 
tion involves a step-by-step aware- 
ness of what each is doing. 

Nevertheless, if progress is to be 
made, the various broad social ob- 
jectives must be considered inde- 
pendently, at least at the initial 
stages of research. Accordingly, 
the rest of this discussion will con- 
sider the effects of urban renewal 
only on the community's economic 
well-being. 


Specifically... 


What, then, are the dimensions 
of an urban renewal program that 
importantly affect economic wel- 
fare and are amenable to economic 
analysis? Traditionally economics 
deals with the allocation of re- 
sources and, in particular, asks how 
big a supply of “resources” is avail- 
able, how many are used, and how 
they are used. More recently, the 
question of where they are to be 
used has been considered. In terms 
of urban renewal, the basic eco- 
nomic questions would be: 


1—How much should be spent on 
urban renewal? 

2—What kinds of facilities should 
be constructed or renovated? 

3—Where should the facilities be 
located? 

As pointed out earlier, these 
questions can be answered only 
with respect to the stated goals of 
the program. More commonly, of 
course, the goals are not so explic- 
itly laid out and, so, the analysis 
must, instead, trace out the policy 
implications of the alternatives that 
are at hand or that are dictated 
by other considerations. In other 
words, while not the ideal situa- 
tion, the typical task facing the 
economist is to be given a set of 
specifications that he must analyze 
in terms of their economic effects, 
which, in turn, are adjudged either 
better or worse than alternative 
proposals. The middle steps in the 
analysis essentially amount to find- 
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PROFESSOR LEVEN'S ARTICLE 
is the last in a series of five 


Supplementing the articles in the October and November 1961 
and the January and February 1962 JourNALs by a social psy- 
chologist, an anthropologist, a sociologist, and a geographer, the 
JOURNAL herewith concludes the series of five articles that were 
prepared for the Committee on Problems of the American Com- 


munity of The Brookings Institution. 


The articles were de- 


veloped to indicate to urban renewal and city planning special- 
ists the kinds of contributions that social scientists can make to 


the renewal program. 


The Committee’s objective is twofold: 


(1) to encourage communities to use more of the knowledge of 


people and society that is available and 


(2) to indicate to social 


science researchers what new knowledge must be sought if they 
are to aid in the solution of urban problems. The staff of the 


Committee on Problems of the 


American Community is very 


interested in knowing what reactions this series of articles will 
evoke. They would appreciate having comments addressed to 
the Committee's offices at The Brookings Institution, 1775 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

The Committee notes that the views of the authors of the papers 
in this series do not necessarily reflect the views and policies of 


Brookings. 





ing answers to another set of 


questions: 


1—What will be the effect of the 
urban renewal program = on 
the community's economic well- 
being? 

2—How is the urban renewal pro- 
gram related to other commu- 
nity programs? 

3—How is the urban renewal pro- 
gram in one community related 
to those in other areas? 


The possible contribution of eco- 
nomic analysis to each of these 
questions will be considered, in 
turn. 


How Much to Spend? 


_ How much money should be 
spent on renewal? This appears to 
be a simple straightforward eco- 
nomic question. But first appear- 
ances are deceiving. While this 
question is the first one that must 
be answered, administratively, ana- 
lytically it is really the final step; 
the answer depends ultimately on 
all of the possible alternative uses 
of urban renewal resources. But 
every possible use of every feasible 
amount of resources can hardly be 
considered. In allocating resources 
among private producers, a mecha- 
nism for automatically selecting the 
right amount of resources that 
should go into any particular prod- 
uct does exist, namely the market- 
place. Even if the efficiency of price 
and profit incentives is open to 


question, economists have consider- 
able faith in their general efficacy 
and, in addition, can come to some 
conclusions as to how to improve 
the mechanism. In the case of pub- 
licly-determined activities (which 
include urban renewal, public 
housing, defense, etc.), no such 
mechanism exists. (It should be 
noted that publicly-determined ac- 
tivities cover the provision of all 
goods and services in situations 
where the amount produced is de- 
termined by government. Whether 
the government then actually pro- 
duces the goods itself, or simply 
contracts with private producers for 
them, is not a consideration here.) 

Fundamentally, there are three 
reasons why setting goals for pub- 
licly-determined goods cannot be 
subjected to a market test. First, 
for many of them (national defense 
goods, for example), there would 
be no way to keep nonpurchasers 
from consuming them; hence, no 
one would voluntarily pay _ for 
them. In other cases (highway con- 
struction “goods,” for example) , 
while nonpurchasers could be ex- 
cluded from the roads, there is rea- 
son to believe that non-users enjoy 
considerable indirect benefits. Fi- 
nally, in cases like the development 
of public education “goods,” there 
is the need for imposing certain 
minimum consumption standards 
on part of the population: where 
families cannot afford to purchase 
this level in the market place, soci- 
ety redistributes sufficient income to 
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them to make the “purchase” pos- 
sible—but redistributes “income” in 
the form of free school services to 
make sure that the intended benefit 
is received. 

Some of the more advanced and 
newer texts in the field of public 
finance approach these issues di- 
rectly. However, the analysis is 
hardly developed to the point 
where actual empirical research is 
very practical, nor is this likely to 
be the case soon. As a consequence, 
economic analysis, for the most 
part, proceeds on the assumption 
that the level of resource absorp- 
tion by social goods must be taken 
more or less as determined by 
political processes and decisions. 
Included here is the determination 
of the size of urban renewal pro- 
grams. Nevertheless, while eco- 
nomics can add very little in the 
way of facts and figures to the ques- 
tion of the right size of an urban 
renewal program, the economist’s 
way of thinking about the problem 
and his preoccupation with the 
weighing of alternatives could con- 
tribute fruitfully to the decision 
process. 


What Should be Constructed? 


If the size of the urban renewal 
budget is fixed and the question is 
how to spend the funds, the po- 
tential contributions of economic 
analysis are much greater than if 
that basic question were un- 
answered—but the role of the econ- 
omist here is still a limited one. 
The big problem is that, even 
where program goals are quite ex- 
plicit, the relationship between 
meeting these goals and the par- 
ticulars of a program is quite com- 
plicated. For example, suppose that 
the community’s goal is to maxi- 
mize per capita income without 
consideration of other economic ob- 
jectives; the question is still too 
general. Translating income maxi- 
mization into bricks and mortar, 
occupancy ratios, and square feet 
of land, requires rather extensive 
study of the community’s economic 
structure. Moreover, economic ob- 
jectives are seldom, if ever, so sim- 
ple and unambiguous. Finally, 
equivalent programs, from an eco- 
nomic standpoint, may well have 
highly differential effects on other 
objectives. 

When more than a single eco- 
nomic objective is relevant, there 
is a consideration besides just de- 
ciding on the kind of program. 
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This is the problem of what might 
be called program balance. It stems 
from the effect of urban renewal 
decisions on decisions made by the 
private sector of the economy, on 
the one hand, and the urban re- 
newal planner’s inability to con- 
trol, or sometimes even forecast, 
these private decisions. For ex- 
ample, every time a decision is 
reached with respect to the use 
of a particular tract of land, the 
“optimum” decision with respect to 
other tracts will shift. Renewal of 
a particular residential area will 
occasion a readjustment of pri- 
vate (and sometimes other public 
agency) decisions with respect to 
commercial and industrial land 
use, and the transportation system. 
Hence, renewal plans must recog- 
nize that what appears to be the 
best renewal program may have the 
effect of encouraging rather unde- 
sirable development decisions by 
private firms and individuals. 

Finally, it should be pointed out 
again that, while it would be most 
desirable for economic analysis to 
deduce the most desirable of all 
possible programs, quite frankly, 
the economist is hardly up to such 
a task at the present state of de- 
velopment of economic analysis. 
What urban renewal administra- 
tors should expect from economic 
analysis is that it point out the 
economic effects of a particular 
program design; translate this com- 
plex of effects into an appraisal of 
how well certain general economic 
objectives are being met; and, 
within more or less narrow limits, 
suggest certain program changes 
that would make for improved 
performance. 


Renewal Project Location 


The question for the econo:nist 
on renewal project location is con- 
fined to that of selecting site loca- 
tions in a particular metropolitan 
area. Allocating federal funds for 
renewal between areas is essentially 
a much broader issue, involving the 
kinds of issues raised in the preced- 
ing sections, rather than locational 
considerations exclusively. Synthe- 
sizing these broad issues and con- 
sidering specific locations, as well, 
is one of the main interests of the 
regional scientist. 

In part, the question of where to 
install renewal projects depends on 
what is to be replaced. Insofar as 
this aspect is concerned, the loca- 
tional question is merely an exten- 


sion of the preceding section. In- 
stead of considering the gross bene- 
fit accruing from any project, we 
should consider the net benefit—or 
the gross benefit, less the value of 
facilities demolished—or, in the case 
of conservation projects, what the 
value of the facilities would have 
been without renovation. Of 
course, just as in analyzing gross 
benefit, we have to realize that, any 
time one land use is altered, the 
appropriateness of all other land 
uses changes. 

The other aspect of the location 
decision would exist, even if all 
projects were to be placed on previ- 
ously vacant land. The reference 
here is to the effect of the spatial 
distribution of a given amount of 
capital and labor on its economic 
productivity. In order words, even 
a given collection of stores, fac- 
tories, offices, homes, and public 
facilities will vary a good deal in 
their collective efficiency, depend- 
ing on how they are arranged in 
space. Probably the most impor- 
tant consideration is the degree of 
efficiency with which they utilize 
transportation resources. But other 
more complicated interrelation- 
ships might also exist. For exam- 
ple, the best spatial relationship be- 
tween residences and employment 
sites and between residences and 
trade and service establishments 
may be inconsistent with the best 
location of trade and services rela- 
tive to production sites. 

Economic analysis can deal with 
such problems under special condi- 
tions. For example, it can handle 
the optimum spatial distribution of 
a particular kind of facility, say res- 
idences, on the assumption that all 
other facilities’ locations are fixed 
—and where the planning goal is 
of limited complexity: say, mini- 
mizing aggregate time spent in 
home-to-work journeys. Moreover, 
handling the question of location 
on a somewhat more general basis 
seems likely soon, due to current 
theoretical developments in the rel- 
atively new field of regional science. 


Economic Effects of Renewal 


Much of the discussion up to this 
point has been concerned with 
questions that are too general to 
be handled very adequately by eco- 
nomic analysis. Understanding 
these issues, however, is necessary 
to understand what economics can 
do. Thus, we are now at a point 
where the contributions of eco- 
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nomics to urban renewal can be 
discussed in a more positive light. 
However, rather than discuss spe- 
cific urban renewal problems and 
how they have been, or could be, 
solved by economic analysis, the 
major analytical tools of contem- 
orary economics that would seem 
useful for urban renewal problems 
will be outlined. The major rea- 
son for confining the discussion is 
that the tools themselves are of 
such complexity that more space 
than that allotted this whole paper 
would be required to explain the 
technical details of any one of 
them. Any reader interested in pur- 
suing these complexities may find 
some suggestions for doing so in 
the bibliography at the end of this 
article. Also, as explained in the 
introductory part of this paper, the 
tools are forged primarily with re- 
spect to certain kinds of interrela- 
tionships, rather than with refer- 
ence to particular institutions or 
policies. 

This discussion purposely ex- 
cludes from consideration pure 
“time-series” analysis, which con- 
sists of collecting data on various 
“economic indicators” over time 
for the purpose of discovering re- 
petitive regularities. Such analysis 
is designed primarily for the pur- 
pose of prediction and is not par- 
ticularly applicable to the evalua- 
tion of structural changes. This 
paper also excludes the historical 
or “institutional” approach to eco- 
nomic analysis, even though such 
an approach is not methodologi- 
cally inconsistent with evaluations 
of change. Here the exclusion is 
based on the observation that such 
an approach seldom is applied to 
highly specific policy areas and that 
it is in the nature of such an ap- 
proach that generalizations are not 
readily transferable from one set 
of institutions to another. To the 
best knowledge of the author, ur- 
ban renewal is not a subject of 
current interest among institutional 
researchers. 

The heart of any system of eco- 
nomic analysis is what economists 
like to call a “model.” The key 
ingredient in a model is what is 
called a “structural equation” and 
the key integrating force “causal 
interrelationship.” These rather 
ponderous terms are technically 
precise and, for that reason, useful 
in explaining what is essentially a 
rather simple idea. To illustrate, 
the level of employment in the 
U. S. economy at any given time 
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depends on the total demand for 
goods and services. But total de- 
mand depends ultimately on peo- 
ples’ income, which, in turn, de- 
pends on their employment. This 
is the “causal interdependence” in- 
gredient. While the example seems 
entirely plausible, alone it does not 
get us very far—hardly beyond an 
“after the fact” rationalization that 
whatever happens is the result of 
some kind of orderly process. 


But the way in which demand 
depends on income can be ana- 
lyzed. Some demand—personal con- 
sumption expenditures, for exam- 
ple—depends rather directly on the 
current level of income. The de- 
mand for capital goods depends 
more on the expected level of in- 
come over some future period (the 
life of the capital being invested 
in) , together with the current rate 
of interest and the size of the exist- 
ing stock of capital. Finally, gov- 
ernment purchases of goods and 
services, can be made to approxi- 
mate any level desired, within lim- 
its. Moreover, by examining appro- 
priate data, the precise nature of 
these relationships and their stabil- 
ity over time can be estimated, 
more or less accurately. 


It might be added that the 
phrase “more or less accurately” 
is not meant facetiously. There are 
certain structural relationships in 
our world that simply are highly 
unstable. This is hardly the fault 
of the economist and all he can do 
is to do the best possible job of 
answering the relevant questions, 
even though the best answer cur- 
rently available may not be a very 
good one. It is important for policy 
officials in their capacity as con- 
sumers of economic analysis to be 
aware of this unstability and not to 
view the economist as “the fellow 
who knows the right formulas” for 
making accurate predictions of the 
effects of particular policies. It is 
equally important that the econom- 
ist, in his desire to provide the 
policy-maker client a neat analyti- 
cal package, be dissuaded from 
considering what he knows to be 
the relevant issues because they are 
inherently complex and ambiguous 
and, instead, simply provide accu- 
rate answers to irrelevant questions. 
Perhaps the biggest hurdle to be 
faced in absorbing social ' science 
research into practical policy for- 
mulation is the almost ever-present 
temptation to analyze a phenom- 
enon in terms of whatever elements 


are easily measurable, rather than 
providing the best currently avail- 
able answers to the relevant ele- 
ments. Social scientists must never 
oversell the possibilities of their 
discipline and administrators must 
be made to understand that, while 
mathematical formulization is an 
enormously helpful aid to effective 
analysis, it is not a substitute for 
proper thought and thorough con- 
ceptualization. 


These are the “structural equa- 
tion” elements. They break into the 
circle of “causal interdependence” 
in a way that permits meaningful 
statements to be made as to what 
will, or at least is likely, to happen 
to the values of all of the other 
variables (components) in the 
model when a change occurs, or is 
made to occur, in one of them. 


For example, it becomes possible 
to forecast the total change in in- 
come resulting from a given change 
in the level of demand for capital 
goods. But how, the reader might 
ask, does this differ from a straight- 
forward examination of the histori- 
cal relationship between income 
and the demand for capital goods? 
The answer is that typical time- 
series analysis reflects “dependence” 
but not “interdependence.” A 
“simultaneous equation model” 
(the technical name for what was 
just described) is designed to take 
account of both “direct” and “in- 
direct” effects. To illustrate, sup- 
pose that there is an increase in the 
demand for capital goods (say, be- 
cause of urban renewal construc- 
tion). The production of these 
goods will result in an increase in 
income that will occasion an in- 
crease in the demand for personal 
consumption goods (these are “‘di- 
rect” effects). But the increase in 
output of consumer goods will it- 
self add further to income, and will 
increase consumption demand even 
more. And, depending on the in- 
itial stock of capital goods, the in- 
creased output may result in in- 
ducing a further increase in the 
demand for capital goods, thus 
sending a new initial impulse 
through the system again (these are 
“indirect” effects). It is this com- 
plex interplay betwen the struc- 
tural elements of an economy that 
the analysis is designed to sort out. 
Models can be, and typically are, 
much more articulate than the one 
just described, the limits of the 
analysis depending on what the 
particular research demands, the 
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resources available to implement 
the analysis, and the ability of eco- 
nomic theory to postulate on the 
nature of the structural relation- 
ships. 


The example used above in the 
explanation of an economic model 
actually is a simplified version of 
the one underlying the national in- 
come and product accounts. These 
accounts, which have become fairly 
familiar, by now, even to the gen- 
eral public, are designed to do 
more than simply measure the size 
of the GNP (Gross National Prod- 
uct) and NI (National Income). 
They also provide a means of ana- 
lyzing how these aggregates are 
affected, both directly and _ in- 
directly, by changes in particular 
categories of the demand for goods 
and services. 

There are many other kinds of 
economic models besides income 
and product accounts. Two exam- 
ples are inter-industry and money- 
flow analyses. The former is de- 
signed to analyze the effects of 
changes in total production on the 
required levels of activity in partic- 
ular industries: a complicated 
process of interaction. For ex- 
ample, if there is an increase in 
the demand for machinery, it will 
increase activity not only in the 
machinery industry, but in the 
steel industry as well. But the step- 
up in steel production will call for 
more coal and iron ore mining. 
And, to make things more compli- 
cated, the expansion of mining ac- 
tivities calls for more machinery, 
etc. Sorting out these effects is the 
job of inter-industry analysis by 
means of what is ordinarily called 
an “input-output” table. Money- 
flows analysis focuses its attention, 
not on flows of commodities, but 
flows of funds. It is concerned 
with the amount of funds flowing 
between various sectors (individ- 
uals, corporations, unincorporated 
enterprises, financial institutions, 
etc.) and analyzing the effects on 
these flows of changes in the credit 
market and the supply of money. 

All of these analytical tools can 
and have been applied in regional 
or metropolitan areas. They could 
easily be used or adapted for use in 
the analysis of many, but not all, of 
the impacts of an urban renewal 
program. What this means is that 
economic analysis of urban renewal 
in isolation is not very practical. If 
an adequate job of analyzing urban 
renewal were to be accomplished, 
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the resulting framework would nec- 
essarily be useful for handling a 
large number of other urban policy 
problems. Without such breadth, 
the analysis could not really be suit- 
able for handling any one of them. 
Thus, ideally, the economic analy- 
sis of urban renewal should be 
integrated into the city’s general 
program of economic analysis. 
Realistically, of course, the latter 
does not exist in very many commu- 
nities; hence, urban renewal ad- 
ministrators who are interested in 
economic analysis must, to some ex- 
tent, be prepared either to under- 
write some of the general overhead 
for community economic analysis 
or to accept relatively mediocre 
research results. 

As implied above, even highly 
sophisticated economic analysis 
cannot treat all of the economic 
impacts of urban renewal. These 
impacts can be separated into two 
classes, namely the impact of the 
construction program itself and the 
longer-run impact of the existence 
of the new or rebuilt facilities. The 
former can be handled quite ade- 
quately, mainly because its size and 
nature can be quite accurately 
known in advance. What is left is 
merely the complicated process of 
tracing its impact through the econ- 
omy in order to deduce the effects 
on incomes and to isolate any 
stresses or strains that might occur. 


What the renewed facilities will 
do for the continued functioning 
of the city’s economy is much more 
important. So far as new commer- 
cial and industrial facilities are 
concerned, the analysis can say a 
good deal. Within tolerable limits, 
it can say what the effect on com- 
munity income and on the opera- 
tions of individual industries will 
be. The accuracy of such forecasts 
depends primarily on the accuracy 
with which predictions can be 
made as to the commercial success 
the new facilities will enjoy. In 
part, such prognostications can be 
aided by comparative cost studies 
(to determine their ability to com- 
pete) and commodity marketing 
studies. What cannot be very ade- 
quately handled are what are 
known as the “external” effects of 
these new facilities. For example, 
in addition to the direct and in- 
direct effects of, say, a steel mill, 
the productivity of other unrelated 
enterprises might be affected; per- 
haps adversely (due to resulting 
trafic congestion) , or perhaps fav- 





orably (because of the availability 
in the city of an increased supply 
of engineering talent). To the ex- 
tent such effects were important, 
special studies of industries in- 
volved would be required. 

The analysis of residential facil- 
ities is more complex. This is be- 
cause of the overwhelming impor- 
tance of “external” effects in the 
impact of improved dwellings. To 
be sure, even after construction 
was completed and the units occu- 
pied, there would be some con- 
tinuing direct economic effects. 
Their service and maintenance re- 
quirements would differ from those 
of the units they replaced and the 
consumption habits of the new 
residents would differ from the for- 
mer ones (or, even if the former 
occupants stayed on, their pattern 
of spending would no _ doubt 
change). But these are likely to be 
relatively minor items compared 
with the effects of residential re- 
newal on, say, the labor productiv- 
ity of the residents and, hopefully, 
on such things as crime rates, juve- 
nile delinquency, and welfare case 
loads. Moreover, even the purely 
economic external effects (like 
worker productivity) are closely 
related to changes in sociological 
characteristics. While the econom- 
ist is highly sensitive to such issues, 
he is not himself an expert in han- 
dling more than a few of them. It 
is at this point that the work of the 
economist merges with that of both 
sociologists and public adminis- 
trators. 


Renewal and Community 
Services 


How does urban renewal relate 
to other community programs? In 
principle, this question is relatively 
easy to answer since the economic 
analysis of urban renewal involves 
research methods that at the same 
time could also cover the economic 
effects of other action programs. 
However, the goals of urban re- 
newal will generally not be entirely 
compatible with the goals of other 
community programs. Such incon- 
sistencies can be isolated by means 
of economic analysis. Even so, the 
economist can only point out such 
conflicts as might exist and cannot 
be expected to resolve them. In 
other words, economic analysis can 
point out implications, analyze ef- 
fects, uncover inconsistencies, and 
describe the phenomenon of urban 
renewal, for example, in rigorously 
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logical terms but it cannot tell 
people what they should want nor 
can it free policy officials from 
taking responsibility, ultimately, 
for the direction in which the com- 
munity is led. Here is the meeting 
place of economics and city plan- 
ning. (“City planning,” in this con- 
text, is considered to be the process 
of articulating the community’s 
goal structure and not the techno- 
logical aspects of planning, such as 
traffic management and park 
design.) 

How does urban renewal in one 
area relate to similar programs else- 
where? Methodologically, this ques- 
tion is simply an extension of the 
problem of how to use funds within 
a given area. However, even if the 
amount to be spent in each area is 
determined, to some extent the suc- 
cess of one community’s program 
will depend on what other commu- 
nities are doing with their funds 
and how total resources are dis- 
tributed among them. Such inter- 
regional effects seem especially im- 
portant in considering the balance, 
in a given city, between conserva- 
tion and complete renewal. 

For example, if one city concen- 
trates heavily on slum clearance, 
while conservation of medium 
blight areas is the typical policy 
elsewhere, the second area may find 
itself facing a demand for renewal 
housing, by way of in-migration, 
which grows faster than the supply, 
no matter how much it may pro- 
vide, thus producing new blight 
faster than old is removed. On the 
other hand, the relationship could 
be the opposite. This might be the 
case if the city’s areas of initial 
decay were a good deal better off 
than those elsewhere, while its bed- 
rock slums were much worse. 

While what goes on in other 
cities clearly is relevant to policy 
formation for urban renewal in a 
particular city, such developments 
are not all equally important. 
Some cities have much closer eco- 
nomic ties than others. Most im- 
portant here are the patterns of 
intercity migration and the effects 
of economic development on these 
patterns. In the analysis of such 
trends, the economist must draw 
on the skills of the demographer 
and become aware of the goals of 
local and regional development 
agencies. 


Where Get Economists’ Aid 
How can policy officials obtain 
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the benefits of economic analysis? 
Basically, there are three ways of 
putting economics into the process 
of policy determination. Two are 
obvious: staff positions for profes- 
sional economists—or hiring them 
on a consulting basis. The third 
possibility is simply to increase the 
level of economic understanding on 
the part of administrative officials 
and staff themselves. No doubt this 
latter alternative presents a painful 
prospect to the people involved 
and, admittedly, is unlikely by it- 
self to produce very sophisticated 
economic analysis. But it must be 
recognized that at least some min- 
imum effort along these lines must 
be forthcoming if the services of 
the professional economist are to 
be efficiently utilized. The rela- 
tionships involved are complicated 
and, while the economist can do a 
great deal to sort them out and iso- 
late their effects, they are sufh- 
ciently complex so that the final 
research results will probably not 
be understandable without at least 
an elementary understanding of 
the principles underlying them. 

The way in which professional 
economists might be used depends, 
in part, on the level at which eco- 
nomic analysis is included. The 
most important distinction would 
seem to be whether the economist 
is used primarily at a conceptual 
level or is to provide specific quan- 
titative research results. 

Even at the purely conceptual 
level, the economist can contribute 
something to effective policy for- 
mulation. Even without formal re- 
search studies, the viewpoint of 
the economist and other social 
scientists may well prove to be a 
valuable addition, mainly insofar 
as they raise issues that may not 
appear at first sight to the admin- 
istrator, whose focus of attention 
inherently must lie, importantly, 
in the details of his particular pro- 
gram. At this level, it would not 
seem necessary to add economists 
to staff positions. Moreover, obtain- 
ing economists for this kind of 
work on a consulting basis should 
be fairly easy and not particularly 
expensive. While desirable, it is 
not necessary that such consultants 
have specific experience in urban 
renewal, or even urban economics. 
Any experienced economist with a 
thorough background in economic 
theory could make a positive con- 
tribution. Staff economists in other 
public agencies might well be uti- 


lized, as well as faculty members 
of nearby universities. Also, con- 
sultation could be helpful even in 
quite small amounts. At least sev- 
eral days of a specialist’s time 
would be required but, except in 
the case of very broad programs, 
not more than several weeks would 
have to be involved. 

What this means is that the 
economist’s viewpoint probably can 
be included in policy formation by 
drawing on readily available re- 
sources at a cost ranging from per- 
haps as little as a few hundred to 
not more than several thousand 
dollars. It is important that this 
possibility be considered seriously, 
since, in many instances, more am- 
bitious use of economic analysis 
may not be feasible. This is due 
to three important practical limita- 
tions. First, applied economic re- 
search is expensive. Second, small 
amounts of applied research are not 
likely to be very effective; some 
minimum research budget is neces- 
sary to accomplish useful results. 
Third, effective applied research 
calls for some special knowledge on 
the part of the investigator of éco- 
nomic interrelationships peculiar 
to urban areas. 

The main factor contributing to 
the expense of economic research 
for public policy is the necessity 
for including a wide range of rela- 
tionships in the analysis, even 
where it is to guide policy in only 
one direction. Consequently, it 
would be more efficient for urban 
renewal to be evaluated as part of 
the community’s continuing pro- 
gram of economic analysis, rather 
than on an ad hoc basis. However, 
if such programs are to come into 
being, it will likely be in response 
to pressures from or as a result of 
original underwriting by public 
agencies dealing with those policy 
areas, like urban renewal or indus- 
trial development, for example, 
most clearly calling for detailed 
economic analysis. 

To be sure, some flexibility in 
research outlay is possible. How- 
ever, when funds available are less 
than what is seen as necessary, 
the research program cannot be 
trimmed down by eliminating cer- 
tain aspects entirely, except to a 
minor extent. If this approach is 
followed, the chain of interdepend- 
ence that has been emphasized 
throughout this paper will be 
broken and even those aspects of 
analysis that are left under consid- 
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eration cannot be adequately cov- 


ered. There are, however, two 
possible ways of economizing on 
research outlay. First, stages of 
analysis can be eliminated. For 
example, if the total urban renewal 
budget can be taken as fixed, the 
analysis can be considerably sim- 
plified. Such simplifications also 
result when special constraints are 
imposed, as, for example, when all 
of renewal funds must be spent in 
a few particular areas of the city— 
or if some fixed proportion must 
go into, say, residential conserva- 
tion. 

But analytical economies of this 
sort are largely fortuitous and can- 
not be made part of research strat- 
egy. Short of such possibilities, the 
only other way of lowering research 
costs is simply to accept less accu- 
rate results. For example, rough 
estimates based on existing second- 
ary information can be substituted 
for actual field surveys. However, 
results of at least some minimal 
level of accuracy certainly are 
called for if there is to be any point 
in undertaking research at all. Sim- 
ilarly, even in a highly specific situ- 
ation, a relatively broad base of 
analysis is called for. Thus, before 
embarking on a research program, 
administrators should have some 
awareness of the minimum input 
of resources required. A_ very 
rough estimate of the minimum 
amounts that would seem worth- 
while appropriating for quantita- 
tive economic research might range 
from $10,000 to $15,000 in commu- 
nities of around 50,000 population, 
up to perhaps at least $100,000 for 
the largest metropolitan areas. It 
should be noted that these are esti- 
mates of minimum amounts worth 
spending at all. Desirable amounts 
would depend largely on the spec- 
ific situation. The minimum time 
lag between the commitment of 
funds to research and the obtaining 
of final results should also be kept 
in mind. Even in small cities, a 
period of less than six months 
would be quite unrealistic, while, 
in a large metropolis, as much as 
two years might be required. The 
long period of time required for 
statting and initial coordination are 
simply another cost of ad hoc as 
opposed to continuing research. 

The limitation on urban re- 
search posed by the shortage of 
social scientists with training, ex- 
perience, and interest in the field 
of urban research is perhaps the 
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most serious of all, since it can be 
remedied only with time. Given 
salary levels in government, espe- 
cially state and local government, 
along with the social scientist’s typi- 
cal preference for academic employ- 
ment, the current prospects for 
attracting many qualified econo- 
mists to staff positions on urban 
economic research projects are not 
very good. The situation is made 
worse by the typical practice of 
conducting urban research on a 
special study basis, with the re- 
search effort and also the employ- 
ment of the staff terminated at the 
end of two or three years. Perma- 
nent staff positions would certainly 
hold more appeal for the profes- 
sional social scientist. To some ex- 
tent, this situation is not as serious 
for smaller cities as for large ones, 
in that often the research effort re- 
quired is small enough to be accom- 
plished largely by existing non- 
professional staff, provided that a 
professional economist can be re- 
tained on a consulting basis for 
formulating the original research 
design, coordinating and supervis- 
ing empirical work, and analyzing 
results. This sort of arrangement 
also helps bridge the gap between 
the social scientist and the admin- 
istrator, in that the officials and 
administrative staff in their active 
involvement in the research, be- 
come sufficiently aware of the re- 
search objectives, techniques, and 
limitations so that they can absorb 
the results more readily. While 
more troublesome for the adminis- 
trator, this may well be more eff- 
cient in the long run than simply 
farming out an economic research 
study in its entirety. In those situa- 
tions where there is little or no 
contact between the researcher and 
the user of the research, the final 
research report is likely either to 
be fairly incomprehensible to the 
administrator or somewhat super- 
ficial from the standpoint of the 
researcher. 


In big cities, research is likely to 
involve more time than most econ- 
omists could provide on a consult- 
ing basis. If qualified permanent 
staff cannot be obtained, consulting 
bases might still be feasible for 
much of the program if at least a 
fulltime research director could be 
found. At least this _ possibility 
should be explored before aban- 
doning research efforts entirely. 


Finally, while effective economic 


research for public policy certainly 


depends very importantly on ade 
quate research funds, it also de- 
pends on a sufficient allocation of 
time for it to be completed without 
undue pressure, including a thor- 
ough conceptualization of the prob- 
lem and close cooperation between 
the social scientist and the admin. 
istrator. The social scientist must 
recognize the necessity for making 
what he is doing intelligible to the 
administrator from the outset. And 
the administrator must realize his 
responsibility for doing something 
more towards this end than simply 
reading a final report. Accordingly, 
the bibliography below contains a 
few relevant economic textbooks, 
in addition to some citations of 
specific examples of the application 
of economic analysis to urban areas. 


Bibliography 
Basic Textbooks 


Location and Space-Economy, by 
Walter Isard. John Wiley & Sons, 440 
Park Avenue South, New York 16, 
New York. 1956. $8.75. 

A book outlining the basic theory of 
location, including its historical develop- 
ment and restatement in terms of tradi- 
tional economic analysis. Accessible, but 
quite difficult for a reader without a good 
background in economic theory. 


Methods of Regional Analysis, by 
Walter Isard. John Wiley & Sons, 440 
Park Avenue South, New York 16, 
New York. 1960. $9.50. 

A very thorough consolidation of most 
of the significant applied research in re- 
gional science topics over the past decade 
or two. While rigorous in its presentation, 
it deals largely with techniques that would 
be new, even to the professional re- 
searcher. Much of it would be under- 
standable and useful to the serious non- 
professional reader. It contains perhaps 
the most extensive bibliography of pub- 
lished materials on regional analysis now 
in print. 


A Critique of Welfare Economics, by 
I. M. D. Little. Second Edition, Oxford 
University Press, 417 5th Avenue, New 
York 16, New York. 1957. $2.25. 

A critical evaluation of welfare eco- 
nomics—that branch of economic theory 
dealing with the extent to which eco- 
nomic policy recommendations are de- 
pendent on value judgments, as opposed 
to positive conclusions. Essentially, the 
book explores the philosophical founda- 
tions of the issues surrounding matters of 
program interdependence and _ establish- 
ment of criteria for program goals. A 
very difficult book, but probably not much 
more difficult for the lay reader than for 
a student of economics. 


A Theory of Public Finance, by 
Richard A. Musgrave. McGraw-Hill, 
330 W. 42nd Street, New York 36, 
New York. 1959. $12.50. 
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Funeral services for the Presi- 
dent’s reorganization plan to estab- 
lish a Department of Housing and 
Urban Affairs have been long and 
the laments have been loud. Obit- 
uaries have appeared in profusion 
on all sides and the exact cause of 
death has been discussed in many 
places by many people. Post mor- 
tems have brought out numerous 
and interesting second guesses as 
to how it happened and what 
might have been. Perhaps these 
speculations will provide lively sub- 
jects of debate for some time. 

In view of the reams that have 
been written, there is no intention 
of continuing such speculation 
here, except to echo the opinion of 
the President that, regardless of 
what happened, it seems rather cer- 
tain there will be such a depart- 
ment created in time. In this sense, 
reincarnation seems inevitable. 

But it might be interesting, in 
this short space, to observe briefly 
some of the sidelights of the “‘last 
few days” of the ill-fated plan—to 
review some of the fascinating, un- 
believable statements made during 
Congressional committee hearings 
in opposition to the department. 


What Was Proposed 

A careful review of the plan at 
the time it was submitted to the 
Congress by the President revealed 
that it was startlingly simple in 
scope and effect. It would have 
created a new executive depart- 
ment, to be known as the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Af- 
fairs, and would have transferred 
to the department the existing pro- 
grams and responsibilities within 
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the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. That was it. 


Of course, the department would 
have been under the direction of a 
secretary of cabinet rank and would, 
necessarily, have involved more di- 
rect authority on the part of the 
secretary over the various programs 
than the HHFA administrator now 
exercises. But, otherwise, there 
would have been no change in the 
existing programs or machinery. 

It seemed impossible that anyone 
could have seriously argued with 
the plan or its consequences. The 
several programs would not have 
been changed one single iota. 
They are governed now by federal 
statutes—and, under a department, 
would have continued as before. 
Actually, the plan would have ac- 
complished only two things, as I 
saw it—but both basically very im- 
portant. 


First, it would have given proper 
stature and recognition to the hous- 
ing, renewal, and other urban pro- 
grams carried on within HHFA. 
This goal seems most appropriate, 
in view of the rapid population 
growth in urban areas and the con- 
sequent serious problems facing 
local governments, in terms of 
housing conditions, general physi- 
cal deterioration, proper long range 
planning, etc. The secretary would 
have sat as an equal with other 
cabinet members to represent the 
urban viewpoint on all important 
matters. 

Second, the plan would have 
given the secretary the authority 
and controls necessary to coordi- 
nate properly the several existing 
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programs operating under the 
HHFA roof. While strides have 
been made during the present ad 
ministration to coordinate these 
programs, on a voluntary basis, it 
has long been recognized that the 
widely varying degrees of control 
the administrator has over his sev- 
eral constituent agencies make an 
efficient over-all administration vir- 
tually impossible. 


The Arguments 

How could anyone find fault 
with these two very simple, yet very 
commendable, objectives? Opposi 
tion seemed out of the question. 
But, in Congressional committee 
hearings, and in the press, it was 
soon apparent that mine was a 
naive delusion. Find fault many 
spokesmen did—and with argu- 
ments that at times made you won- 
der if you were hearing correctly. 

During the hearings before both 
the House and Senate committees 
considering the plan, the charge 
was repeatedly made that the pro- 
posed department would usurp and 
undermine the authority of local 
government. To quote one wit- 
ness: if this Department of 
Housing and Urban Affairs is cre- 
ated and fulfills only one-half of 
the objectives set forth by its pro- 
ponents, then we must fear that 
inevitably local responsibility will 
degenerate to the point where our 
local officials will have little more 
to do than the ministerial task of 
disbursing federal money.” 

Amazing, isn’t it? The plan 
would not have changed the pres- 
ent federal-local relationships in 
the slightest. It couldn’t. This re- 
lationship is governed by statutes, 
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which can be changed only by spe- 
cific amendment. 

In a rather similar vein, the state- 
ment was made on a number of 
occasions that the plan would effec- 
tively bypass and weaken state gov- 
ernments. But how? Again, the 
existing programs would remain 
exactly as they are. Further, local or 
state participation in housing, re- 
newal, and other programs is au- 
thorized and governed by state en- 
abling statutes. On the local level, 
we are quite aware of the fact that 
these programs are safely in the 
hands of the state legislatures. 

Other arguments were equally as- 
tounding. Much was made of the 
fact that the title of the department 
would contain the words “Urban 
Affairs.” The argument here was 
that this phrase would open the 
way for the department to get a 
federal stranglehold upon every 
facet of community life. Yet, the 
plan made it perfectly clear that, 
regardless of the title, only the ex- 
isting functions of HHFA would be 
transferred to the new department. 

Some of the general comments in 
opposition were even further out. 
Consider this one: . we think 
that once the department is cre- 
ated it becomes a power center, 
that it would generate an interde- 
partmental cold war in the execu- 
tive branch of the government.” 
At another point the fear was 
expressed that, under a depart 
ment, public housing and urban re- 
newal would soon be merged. In 
this connection, the statement was 
made: “. .. we feel that the public 
housing aspect would be the domi- 
nant of the two agencies, and even- 
tually that urban renewal would 
become dependent upon public 
housing.” 


Hope Ahead 


Perhaps the one general point of 
agreement running through all the 
post mortems on the plan is that it 
was not considered by Congress on 
its merits. It appears that this 
statement held equally true for a 
number of witnesses before the 
Congressional committees. How- 
ever, the merits of the plan are 
sound, whether the department had 
emerged in the form proposed by 
the President or in some other form 
established by Congress. And there 
is every reason to believe that, one 
day, the department will be a 
reality. 

A.J. Harmon, March 1962 





NAHRO'S SEVENTH NATIONAL 
WORKING CONFERENCE ON URBAN RENEWAL 


July 8-10, Eugene, Oregon 
Sponsored by NAHRO Renewal Division 


SUNDAY, JULY 8 
Registration—12:30 to 6 p.m. 
Reception and Opening Dinner, with Keynote Address 


MONDAY, JULY 9 
“Design Considerations in Urban Renewal” 
Speakers include: 
William L. Slayton, Commissioner, Urban Renewal Admin- 
istration, Washington, D.C. 
Minoru Yamasaki, nationally-known architect, Birmingham, 
Michigan 
Edmund Bacon, Executive Director, City Planning Commis- 
sion, Philadelphia 
George Rockrise, San Francisco architect and President of 
the Northern California Chapter, American Institute of 
Architects 
Charles Blessing, Director of Planning, Detroit 
Ralph Taylor, Taylor and Scheuer Redevelopment Corpora- 
tion 
Kenneth W. Brooks, Architect, Spokane, Washington 


TUESDAY, JULY 10 
Morning Session 
“Downtown Revitalization” 
Speakers include: 
Lawrence M. Cox, Executive Director, Norfolk Redevelop- 
ment and Housing Authority 
Knox Banner, Executive Director, Downtown Progress, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dowell Naylor, Executive Director, Housing Authority 
of the City of Little Rock 
Isadore Candeub, Candeub, Fleissig, and Associates, 
Newark 
O. O. McCracken, Executive Director, Civic Center Rede- 
velopment Corporation, St. Louis 


Luncheon Meeting 
“The Changing Image and Role of FHA in Housing” 
Speaker: Neal J. Hardy, Commissioner, Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. 
Afternoon Session 
“An All-out Effort in Neighborhood Rehabilitation—the 
Story of Harlem Park in Baltimore” 
Speakers include: 

Richard Steiner, Director, and Edgar Ewing, Assistant Di- 
rector for Renewal Operations, Baltimore Urban Re- 
newal and Housing Agency 

M. Carter McFarland, Assistant Commissioner for Pro- 
grams, Federal Housing Administration 

Charles Borcherding, Sr., Director, Maryland Insuring Of- 
fice, Federal Housing Administration 

Evening Session 


Reception and Closing Dinner Meeting 


Registration Fee: $30, including four major meal 
functions, registration forms and hotel reservations 
cards to be distributed in May. 
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TENANT OCCUPANCY DATA— 


two authorities try ‘“Keysort” system for record-keeping 


What the housing authorities of 
Louisville, Kentucky and Dyers- 
burg, Tennessee were after when 
they got into huddles, separately, 
with representatives of the Royal 
McBee Corporation was the an- 
swer to the problem of keeping ac- 
curate, efficient, up-to-date tenant 
occupancy records that would re- 
quire minimum staff time to main- 
tain, but would allow the authority 
to do a quick tabulation on specific 
facts about its tenants to answer 
questions by interested or con- 
cerned groups or agencies. Though 
the authorities differ in age and in 
the size of their programs (the 
Dyersburg Housing Authority is 12 
years old and has a program of 155 
units under management, with 94 
more in the works; the City of 
Louisville Municipal Housing 
Commission rounds off 25 years of 
operation in 1962 and manages just 
under 5500 units), consultation with 
the McBee corporation indicated 
that the Keysort system for keeping 
tenant records was one that could 
be adapted to the specific needs and 
requirements of each authority. 

Louisville, according to the com- 
mission’s leasing and occupancy su- 
pervisor, Lloyd T. Spies, was anx- 
lous to correct its situation of only 
being able to compile for itself, or 
supply for others, information that 
could be as much as nine months 
out of date—with the corresponding 
inaccuracies — and that, unsatisfac- 
tory as it was, still consumed enor- 
mous amounts of staff time to pull 
together. By analyzing the infor- 
mation available and needed for 
each tenant, the authority boiled 
down requirements that must be 
met by any new tenant data system 
to five major points: 


1—All information from Public 
Housing Administration forms 
PHA-1227 and PHA-1245 must be 
available for analysis. 

2—The system would have to as- 
sure that, in spite of the addition of 
new cards, the full batch of cards 
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used in the last annual tabulation 
can be separated out. (Louisville 
commission staff members still re- 
call clearly the work involved when 
a local real estate group questioned 
the accuracy of their published an- 
nual report several years ago and 
the whole business had to be 
proven and supported by digging 
into the records, The separation 
requirement assures safeguards 
against this occurring a second time. 

3—Positive identification of proj- 
ects and units must be achievable. 

4—Quarterly insertion and _ re- 
moval of units affected by turnover 
must be possible. 


5—From the tenant cards, the 
commission must be able to draw 
up an annual, permanently - re- 
corded, comprehensive report, in- 
corporating all information avail- 
able. 

The card (see page 155) used by 
the Louisville commission was de- 
vised to conform with the five re- 
quirements it had specified. Re- 
ports Mr. Spies: “Occupancy survey 
tables were developed to incorpo- 
rate total compilation of all avail- 
able information at the close of 
each calendar year . . . The com- 
pleted tables have enabled the 
Louisville commission to quickly 
and easily supply requested infor- 
mation to outside persons or groups 
and required information to PHA 
or other agencies.” The cost to the 
commission is estimated at about 
$175 annually, with each card— 
supplied by the McBee corporation 
—taking about three cents from the 
commission’s funds. Mr. Spies has 
pointed out one over-all advantage 
that the commission has gained 
from being able to distribute, at 
the drop of a hat, clear and accu- 
rate information about Louisville's 
public housing tenants: “It has,” 
he says, “from comments received, 
contributed to a better understand- 
ing of the role public housing plays 
among low-income families.” 

Dyersburg formerly used a 4 x 6 


inch mimeographed card to record 
individual tenant information. 
They were, Joseph M. Boyd, jr., 
executive director of the authority 
reports, bulky, heavy, hard to han- 
dle, difficult to sort. At the same 
time, he says, they contained so 
little information and kept that 
little information so inaccessible, 
that they were “virtually valueless.” 

Dyersburg, too, got together with 
a representative of the McBee cor- 
poration. Information that the au- 
thority wanted to be available to it 
through use of the Keysort system 
was supplied to McBee and a pre- 
liminary card design was produced. 
For six weeks, the authority staff 
studied the card against its day-to- 
day happenstances and operations. 
The wrinkles were ironed out of 
the test card during another meet- 
ing with the McBee representative, 
and a new card was designed for 
Dyersburg. 

What the authority got: an edge- 
hole card (see page 154) that can 
be notched in such a way that in- 
sertion of McBee’s “sorting needle” 
(the Dyersburg authority staff 
changed the name to “ice pick’) 
through the lined up holes in a set 
of cards will pull up all unnotched 
cards, leaving the others in a “sort- 
ing tray.” Similarly, by the use of 
two or more ice picks, multiple 
classification can be done. The sys- 
tem is flexible enough to allow for 
quick realphabetizing (about 10 
minutes to put 5000 cards back in 
order); exact statistical informa- 
tion through a several-step sorting 
method; priority determination for 
tenant selection. 

Dyersburg paid $20 for the 
equipment needed to work with the 
cards and $180 for 3000 cards— 
enough to last it many years, Mr. 
Boyd says. What it got for its in- 
vestment: ‘“‘a complete picture of 
each applicant valuable sav- 
ings in personnel time . . . data that 
could not otherwise feasibly be 
made available . . . and economy.” 
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Mrs. Robin Pierce, tenant supervisor of the Dyersburg authority, 
is shown in the series of pictures above in the process of trying 
to sort out tenant information from the cards formerly used by 
the authority—with the resultant confusion illustrated on the 
right. 


To the left, Mrs. Pierce receives instruction from the representa- 
tive of the Royal McBee Corporation in the use of the Keysort 
technique, which has been reported as a system that can be 
learned by the operator very quickly. 


The results, measured in efficiency, speed, and accuracy, are pic- 
tured below. .Illustrated in full size at the bottom of the page 
is the card currently in use by the Dyersburg Housing Authority. 
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The Keysort system card, pictured above in actual size, 
is in use by the Louisville housing commission for 
recording individual tenant data. From these cards— 
about 5000 of them for Louisville’s nine projects—an- 
nual occupancy survey tables are developed at the end 
of each calendar year to incorporate all available in- 
formation. Cards, processed quarterly as each Public 
Housing Administration form is received, are tabu- 
lated at the end of the year, notched in the appropri- 
ate place so that they can be reassembled at a later 
date, if desired, giving a complete record during the 
following year of all cards previously tabulated. 
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A total of 24 occupancy survey tables are drawn up 
from the cards at the end of the year and range, in 
information, all the way from general information, 
such as percentage of families with an income of less 
than $1000 to such detailed and specific data—for 
example—as number of two-person families, the heads 
of which are between ages 85 and 89. 
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NEW MAINTENANCE PRODUCTS 





ONE STEP MASKING 

At least half the masking job is 
done for the painter, not by him 

.. if he uses masKING. The edge 
of the paper is coated with adhesive 
and is ready for use as it con 
the roll. Through this devic: 
is no need to unroll pape 
tape, match them, then stick the 
paper in position with the adhesive 
tape—as must be done with two- 
piece materials. And, to make 
things even easier, masKING is im- 
printed with a thin line at one-inch 
intervals along its length and with 
a thicker line every six inches, mak- 
ing it easy to unroll the strip for 
the proper length and to cut down 
on waste. 

While the painter in the photo- 
graph below is using a strip 6 inches 
wide, masKING is available in 
widths from 3 inches up to 36 
inches and with adhesive on one 
edge or on both. The manufacturer 
also points out that masKING 
comes in rolls of “much greater 
length” than two-piece products 
normally do, which saves time 
needed to thread and rethread dis- 
pensers. As for dispensers, it is said 
that masKING will fit any standard 
model. 

In addition to the savings claimed 


( , pic ae 








in labor costs because of the ease 
of threading the dispenser and ap- 
plying the tape and over and above 
the economies achieved through re- 
duction in waste, the manufacturer 
says that first-cost savings are pos- 
sible, too: masKING costs generally 
less than conventional tape and 
paper. 

Other claims made for the protec- 
tive paper are that it is the right 
strength, hence it does not stretch— 
but pulls out straight and stays 
straight; that the adhesive edge 
gives sharp, clean color separation, 
with no seepage under the strip; 
and that it both adheres and peels 
off properly. 

Be sure to mention the JOURNAL 
oF Housing when writing to: 
MasKING Corporation, Box 101, 
Homewood, Illinois. 


SAFETY WIRING 

One thing is certain about using 
Electriduct—it’s better than having 
a conventional extension cord clut- 
tering up the floor. Basically, Elec- 
triduct is an extension cord: its 
special feature is that the cord is en- 
cased in a hard rubber housing 23, 
inches wide and sloping from a 
center peak 34-inch high to a fine 
edge at each side, so that wheels 
will roll right over it and there’s 
little chance of a person tripping 
over it. 

The “over-the-floor wiring  sys- 
tem” comes in 4-, 5-, 6-, and 10- 
foot lengths for use either as-is; in 
the form of individual components 
for do-it-yourself installations; or, 
as custom-designed layouts. Each 
of the standard lengths cited above 
includes about two feet of heavy 
duty wall cord, with a plug for mak- 
ing the connection to the wall or 
floor outlet, and a duplex outlet at 
the other end of the duct, for plug- 
ging in machinery or fixtures. 

Two-wire ducts have been in use 
for about four years but three-wire 
systems are just being put on the 
market. 

Electriduct is not “cheap’”—a 10- 
foot, two-wire section, for instance, 
has a suggested list price of $16.50 
but the company cites these advan- 
tages for its product: costs far less 
than permanent wiring; requires no 
construction or alteration; does not 
interrupt operations; does not ob- 
struct foot or wheel traffic; elimi- 





nates tripping on loose, tangled 
wires; eliminates the pulling down 
of machines and equipment; does 
not accumulate dirt and is easy 
to clean. 

Be sure to mention the JOURNAL 
oF Housinc when writing to: 
Electriduct Division, IDEAS, In- 
corporated, 214 Ivinson Avenue, 
Laramie, Wyoming. 


WET-DRY VACUUM 





Even low budget operations can 
afford the new Clarkevac 509 wet 
and dry vacuum cleaner, according 
to the manufacturer. The new 
unit, shown above, lists at $173.50; 
a wet pick-up adapter assembly and 
a squeegee pick-up tool cost another 
$24.75. Included in the base price 
are: vinyl hose and hose adapter; 
aluminum wand; bristle, felt, car- 
pet, and upholstery attachments; 
filter bags; and wire tool basket. 

The 509 is powered by a 34 horse- 
power motor and has a tank recov- 
ery capacity of 114 bushels dry and 
nine gallons wet. The unit can also 
be used as a blower by attaching the 
hose to the connection in the center 
of the dome. A steel tubing handle 
and large 8-inch diameter rear 
wheels are designed to make the 
509 easy to move around, even up 
and down stairs. 

The company offers a one year 
guarantee against defects in parts 
and workmanship on the new 
model. 

Be sure to mention the JOURNAL 
oF Hovusinc when writing to: 
Clarke Floor Machine Company, 
30 East Clay Avenue, Muskegon, 
Michigan. 
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NEW CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS 





ENTRANCE CIRCUIT BREAKER 





‘ . 


~~ 
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The photo above shows Westing- 
house’s new Type QCC circuit 
breaker to control electrical current 
as it enters the building. Among its 
advantages: it can be installed by 
one man. In addition to ease of 
installation, the equipment manu- 
facturer cites the small size of the 
box and the moderate price of the 
device as further selling points for 
its latest model. The size of the 
unit is indicated in the picture and 
the price is said to be “competitive 
with comparable general purpose 
fusible safety switch installations.” 

The circuit breaker, the company 
points out, “eliminates the need 
and danger of fuse changes or live 
switch operation.” When service is 
interrupted, it can be restored by 
re-setting the breaker handle. 

With an eye on increasing de- 
mands for electricity, Westinghouse 
has designed the QCC to provide 
200 ampere service up to 240 
volts a-c. 

Be sure to mention the JOURNAL 
oF Housinc when writing to: 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
Standard Control Division, Beaver, 
Pennsylvania. 


STRUCTURAL SHEATHING 

Kaiser’s new Kladlined structural 
sheathing panels—they come in 4x8 
foot sheets—consist of a core of 14- 
inch fiber board covered on both 
sides with aluminum foil. Because 
the foil reflects heat back into the 
house and reflects heat or cold, as 
the weather dictates, away from the 
building, the thin sheathing panels 
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are said to have the insulation value 
of 134 inches of fiberglass or min- 
eral insulation. In addition, the 
foil is perforated to avoid buildup 
of moisture under it. 

Despite the relatively thin dimen- 
sion of the panels, they are strong 
enough to be applied to studs with- 
out corner bracing and are reported 
to have great resistance to racking. 
They are also described as being 
more fire resistant than “conven- 
tional sheathings.” 

Installation savings are possible, 
it is claimed, because of the elimi- 
nation of corner bracing; ease of 
handling and placing; and suitabil- 
ity for nailing or stapling. 

Be sure to mention the JOURNAL 
oF HousiInc when writing to: 
Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical 
Corporation, 300 Lakeside Drive, 
Oakland 12, California. 


DOOR WITH NEW CORE 
According to United States Ply- 


wood, it has better control in the 
manufacture of Novoply than na- 
ture has in growing trees. Thus, 
when Novoply is used as the core 
for doors, the result is said to be 
a door that is superior to wood cores 
in flatness and stability. 


Why such a door should be flatter 

than a wood core door is not ex- 
plained . . . but stability would seem 
to be accounted for by the fact that 
Novoply’s lineal expansion in all 
directions is estimated to be no 
more than 15/100ths of one per 
cent. 
* Novoply, which has been used 
for years as an underlayment for 
counter tops, for instance, is made 
from medium-size wood flakes and 
chips. In finished form, it is a 
three-ply panel consisting of two 
face plys of the flake and chip sheets 
with a layer of moisture-inhibiting 
resin in between. To this core, 
wood veneers, high pressure lami- 
nates, such as Micarta, or USP’s 
Duraply plywood is laminated to 
produce finished 134-inch doors. 
Both interior and exterior types are 
available in the 3 x 6 foot size. 
Models with light openings and 
louvers can be ordered. 

Says the company, “In balance, 
strength-to-weight ratio, and stiff- 
ness, we have a truly superior door 


—a sandwich construction with bal- 
anced crossboards and face ve- 
neers.” 

To gain some idea of how the 
door would perform in use, USP 
had one slammed shut more than 
half a million times—the equivalent 
of 20-30 years of opening and clos- 
ing. Result: good as new. After six 
months exposure propped up 
against a fence in Wisconsin, 
sample doors “showed an amazingly 
flat surface and no _ delamina- 
tion...” Above average results as 
far as warping goes were cited when 
the doors were floated in water for 
10 days with the top face exposed 
to room temperature. 

To back up its convictions about 
its new line of doors, USP gives a 
two-year National Woodworking 
Manufacturers Association guaran- 
tee for exterior doors, while interior 
doors are guaranteed for the life of 
the installation. 

Be sure to mention the JOURNAI 
oF Housinc when writing to: 
United States Plywood Corpora- 
tion, 55 West 44th Street, New 
York 36. 


REDESIGNED TOILET 

Quality performance at a modest 
price . . . smarter styling for 
budget installations . . . ideal for 
new construction and moderniza- 
tion . . . many features generally 
associated with higher priced closets 
—those are some of the phrases used 
by American-Standard to describe 
its redesigned Cadet toilet. Tanks 
and bowls of the new model are 
interchangeable with old style Ca- 
dets, with minor changes in the sup- 
ply roughing. Customers have a 
choice of three roughing dimen- 
sions in the latest version—10-, 12-, 
or 14-inches. Total height of the 
restyled unit is 2814 inches, or 114 
inches less than its predecessor. 

Features of the Cadet that the 
company says are usually found 
only in higher priced units are a 
siphon action reverse trap; a flush 
valve that is an adaptation of the 
kind used in the company’s top 
line; built-in overflow; stainless 
steel beaded lift chain; and a cou- 
pling arrangement that prevents 
breakage and eliminates time con- 
suming tank and bowl alignment 
during installation. 

Be sure to mention the JOURNAL 
oF Housinc when writing to: 
American-Standard, 40 West 40th 
Street, New York 18. 
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PRIME AND PERTINENT 





Prepared by Marion Massen 


FIVE YEARS AGO ACTION, the National Council for Good Cities, set 
a dozen housing and urban experts to studying selected facets of urban 
renewal. They were program features that ACTION’s then director of 
research, Martin Meyerson, thought citizen and business leaders and 
officials should know about. Seven books emerged from the studying and 
were published (see outside back cover). The eighth volume—Housing, 
People, and Cities—besides extracting the meat from the seven volumes, 
brings a considerable salt and pepper heightening of flavor to the earlier 
books, as added by the three collaborators for the new study, making it a 
concentrated and hearty one-volume orientation for attacking housing 
and renewal problems today. (The time “today” should be kept in mind, 
for both the problems of urban areas and the tools for attacking them 
change rather quickly . . . and a tool lacking this week may become avail- 
able next week. It is noted, in this connection, that the book went to 
press before the 1961 Housing Act was passed but a reference has been 
slipped in on the new contributions it brings to the field.) 


Main message of the book: spread of blight and breakdown in our cities, 
and the continuing sprawl of suburbs, can be curbed only by major 
changes in the approach of producers and consumers of housing and 
in government regulatory agencies. All the present roadblocks to city 
renewal, and the theoretical means for removing them, appear to be 
covered: for example, the decreasing percentage of income presently 
paid out for housing compared with the past; the ineffectiveness of filtra- 
tion of second-hand housing that fails to fill needs; the relative ineffec- 
tiveness of code enforcement unless it is meshed in with other renewal 
efforts. A chapter on politics and pressure groups is valuable for explain- 
ing why progress is slow, even after there’s been a period of some enlight- 
enment about how to make progress. 


Facing all the present facts, the authors of this wrap-up volume outline 
four broad areas for future attention: (1) increase of resources for invest- 
ment in renewal (investment in plant or services by businessmen and 
consumers, with recognition that such investment will mean increased 
personal expenditures and taxes); (2) true programming of renewal 
(such as the Urban Renewal Administration’s new “CRP” program pro- 
vides) ; (3) knowledge—through data collection and research—for making 
decisions; and (4) new diversity and experiment in housing to enable 
greater range of choices—building for others than the mythical family 
of father, mother, and two or three children. 


All of the volumes in the ACTION series are worth a place on the refer- 
ence shelf of urban renewalists, whether they are officials or seriously con- 
cerned and active citizens. This final volume is practically a “must,” along 
with the. two classic Coleman Woodbury-edited volumes of 1953: Urban 
Redevelopment: Problems and Practices and The Future of Cities and 
Urban Redevelopment. 





NEW FROM NAHRO 


Publications listed as ‘“‘New from 
NAHRO” can be obtained from NAHRO’s 
Washington office, 1413 K Street, N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 


ALL PUBLICATIONS LISTED 
BELOW ARE OBTAINABLE FROM 
SOURCE NOTED—NOT NAHRO 











HOUSING 


' HOUSING, PEOPLE, AND CITIES, by 
REPRINTS » lh REVIEWS OF Martin Meyerson, Barbara _ Terrett, 
pod ogg Py roi hare William L. C. Wheaten. ACTION 
CITIES:” by Dennis O’Harrow, Irving Series in Housing and Community De- 


a velopment. 1962. 386 pp. $9.75. 
D. Robbins, and Roger Starr. Pub- McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 


lished jointly by American Society of cm S ‘ 
Planning Officials and National As- —e ee ee Se a ee 


sociation of Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Officials. 1962. Single copies 
free; multiple copies 10 cents each. FINAL REPORT OF THE PUBLIC 


See introduction. 





HOUSING COMMITTEE, BALTI- 
MORE CITIZENS PLANNING AND 
HOUSING ASSOCIATION. 1961. 17 
pp., mimeographed. Free on request 
to Citizens Planning and Housing As- 
sociation, 319 North Charles Street, 
Baltimore 1, Maryland. 

Conclusion, by a citizen-official com- 
mittee, after one year’s study and monthly 
meetings for purpose of re-examining role 
of public housing in Baltimore: need for 
public housing will continue, along with 
accelerating need to 1970 for low-income 
housing in general, though no estimate 
can be made of number of dwellings 
needed because much data are missing. 
Recommendation: remedy this lack by 
setting up a central bureau for research 
and statistics in the department of plan- 
ning, to gather statistics, make studies, 
and coordinate information required “to 
plan logically for the city’s future needs.” 
Among other recommendations, all worth 
a look: the type of program for tenant 
education now operating in Baltimore 
public housing projects should be en- 
larged to include residents of the sur- 
rounding neighborhoods. 


HIGH-RENT APARTMENTS IN THE 
SUBURBS, by Anshel Melamed, in 
“Urban Land” for October 1961. 7 pp. 
$1. Urban Land Institute, 1200 18th 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

On basis of experience in Philadelphia 
metropolitan area, city planner Melamed 
believes suburban “high-rise apartment 
developments merit strong consideration,” 
particularly when the suburb dweller can 
get into the city by rapid transit. Fact 
that high-rise, high-rental apartments 
more than double the tax revenue per 
acre from any other suburban land use 
may well become the clincher! 


MIDWEST HOUSING MARKETS. 
Third Quarter 1961, featuring 10-year 
studies of Columbus and Dayton, Ohio. 
23 pp. Free on request to Advance 
Mortgage Corporation, 105 West 
Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Sale housing is losing ground in the 
midwest cities covered, according to this 
housing market report—a quarterly publi- 
cation that is well worth contacting for a 
place on the mailing list. In four out of 
the five largest cities covered, rental hous- 
ing starts range from more than one-third 
to more than one-half the total starts. 
The boom is in apartments, going up in 
outlying areas as garden or low-rise proj- 
ects for medium rentals. The Columbus 
and Dayton studies revealed that demoli- 
tions for expressways and urban renewal 
have been a major factor in stimulating 
the housing market during the past 
several years. 


CONDOMINIUM ABECEDARIUM 
AND CONFERENCE PAPERS. 1961. 
Var. paged. $10. Associated Home 
Builders of the Greater Eastbay, Hotel 
Claremont, Berkeley 5, California. 
Guidebook for a conference held in 
Berkeley last November to inform and 
excite merchant builders of the Bay Area 
about the market for condominium apart- 
ment houses: the new departure in home 
ownership, insurable under the Federal 
Housing Administration’s Section 234, 
held by some to offer a great potential 
in residential rebuilding of cities (see 
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page 137). With the transcript of 20 
talks given at the conference on subjects 
ranging from site selection to taxation, 
this is a useful package. Includes samples 
of documents on organization, insurance, 
and design. Aimed to help California 
builders and buyers, California state laws 
are referred to. (The Eastbay builders, 
to popularize the term, and render it less 
of a mouthful, are calling it “CM” and 
registering it as trademark.) 


URBAN RENEWAL 


SOME SOURCES OF RESIDENTIAL 
SATISFACTION IN AN URBAN 
‘SLUM’, By Mare Fried and Peggy 
Gleicher, in Journal of the American 
Institute of Planners, November 1961. 
Page 315, ff. $1.50 for the issue. 
American Institute of Planners, Suite 
410, 2400 16th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 9, D. C. 

An attempt, through study of Boston 
West End dwellers, to analyze the satis- 
factions in living in this “urban slum.” 
Findings: people had friends and relatives 
(but more friends than relatives) there 
with whom they liked to socialize. And 
the physical area itself had considerable 
meaning as an extension of home. (Low 
rents were not talked about much.) 
Questions of the examiners (who make 
the report as part of a study, Relocation 
and Mental Health: Adaptation Under 
Stress, financed by the National Institute 
of Mental Health): “If the local spatial 
area and an orientation toward localism 
provide the core of social organization and 
integration for a large proportion of the 
working class, and if, as current behavioral 
theories would suggest, social organiza- 
tion and integration are primary factors 
in providing a base for effective social 
functioning, what are the consequences 
of dislocating people from their local 
areas? Or, assuming that the potentialities 
of people for adaptation to crisis are 
great, what deeper damage occurs in the 
process?” In plain words, some studies 
of “post-relocation” conditions of people 
need to get under way pretty quick, to see 
whether or not they are reasonably happy 
and content in the new surroundings! 


THE NEW RENEWAL. Proceedings 
of a Civic Seminar: The Next Big 
Tasks in Urban Renewal. Edited by 
George S. Duggar. 1961. 152 pp. 
$3.75. Bureau of Public Administra- 
tion, University of California, Berkeley, 
California. 

Edited conversations of 40 professional 
urban renewalists from the San Francisco 
Bay Area who met for eight successive 
Monday afternoons, with a speaker on 
hand to set the session going. Session 
subjects: the “enterprise function,” em- 
phasizing the cooperative and creative 
public-private action demanded in urban 
renewal; use of routine procedures to 
create a varied city; dimensions of dispo- 
sition; rehabilitation of the “gray area;” 
social planning for renewal; urban re- 
newal in metropolitan perspective. Some 
penetrating thoughts recorded here, from 
speakers and discussants, among them one 
generally agreed-on cause for concern— 
the possibility that mass production meth- 
ods in housing construction, either public 
or private, might lose us variety and 
vitality of the city setting. 
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RADIO, TELEVISION, FILM HELP EDUCATE 
PUBLIC ON HOUSING, PLANNING, RENEWAL 

—A radio series on New York’s public housing. 

—Television discussions in St. Louis and New York on re- 
newal and city planning. 

—A 16mm film on Little Rock’s central city renewal program. 

Here's the story on four recent efforts to capitalize on the pub- 
lic’s curiosity about matters that, directly or indirectly, are af- 
fecting “John Q’s” life as an individual. 

RADIO 

For the past year, the New York City Housing Authority, 
through the municipal radio station WNYC, an FM station, has 
been presenting monthly reports on its program. The series 
treats the authority’s problems, procedures, and progress. 

Ira Robbins, vice-chairman of NYCHA, first acted as “inter 
viewee” in an effort to set “the record straight on public hous- 
ing.”” He covered a whole gamut of questions about the au- 
thority’s program—on big and little misconceptions, such as 
whether tenants could or could not hang pictures on their walls, 
whether there is such a thing as a “curfew,” whether single peo- 
ple could be tenants. Following this series, more or less devoted 
to scotching rumors, Mr. Robbins has continued on the pro- 
gram as a kind of “master of ceremonies” who introduces guests 
from various social service agencies working with the housing 
authority. The guests explain how their activities help the 
housing agency solve “other than housing” problems. 

Transcripts are available from the authority at 299 Broadway. 


TELEVISION 

A six-program series on urban renewal in St. Louis began 
March 19 on KETC, the city’s educational television station. 
Each weekly program is divided into two phases, a combined live 
and filmed report on some aspect of urban renewal, with quali- 
fied persons discussing the subject between 8 and 8:30 every 
Monday night. An hour later, the program participants return 
to answer questions phoned in by viewers. The series is entitled 
“A Place to Live” and is done in connection with what Wash- 
ington University calls its Metroplex Assembly series, which 
has covered six other subjects since the program began in 1957. 

New York's television station WUHF, beginning mid-March 
this year, inaugurated a program of monthly telecasts “in re- 
sponse to growing public interest in city, suburban, and neigh- 
borhood planning,” entitled “Planning for People.” The series, 
moderated by Isadore Candeub of the consulting firm of Can- 
deub, Fleissig and Associates, involves people in the business of 
planning. First program featured Paul Ylvisaker, director of 
the public affairs program for the Ford Foundation, and Charles 
Abrams, long-known authority on urban housing. The subject: 
“How Citizens Can Improve Planning in Their Cities.” 

Following their television presentation, the program scripts 
will be made available for re-broadcast over radio stations in 
various cities. 

FILM 

Urban Progress Association, the business leaders’ organization 
in Little Rock devoted to stimulating interest in the city’s urban 
renewal program, has had great success with a 16mm color film 
produced in 1961 to publicize the central city urban renewal 
project. The 13-minute film, entitled “Quest,” which was pro- 
duced at modest cost, in February was chosen for showing over- 
seas by the United States Information Agency. 

Since the film was released last summer, it has been shown in 
nine major American cities. Though usually shown before small 
local audiences, such as civic clubs, its first-hand viewers are 
reported as numbering close to 3000—with an estimated 50,000 
having seen it on television. 

The film may be rented for $12.50 a showing or can be bought 
for $110 in black and white; for $150 as a color print. 
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MOVING AHEAD FROM OBSOLETE 
OVERHEAD WIRING TO MODERN 
UNDERGROUNDING: A Report on 
Added Municipal Land Values. 1961. 
32 pp. $2. City Hall, 14th and Wash- 
ington Streets, Oakland 12, California. 
Neatly nutshelled, the arguments for 
keeping electric and telephone wires out 
of the sky and underground instead. Re- 
port was prepared for city council and 
citizen education in Oakland, where some 
residential areas are already underground- 
wired and where a move is afoot to re- 
quire that all new subdivisions be so. 


PRATT PLANNING PAPERS. Volume 
1, No. 1. February 1962. Subscription: 
$2 a year. School of Architecture, 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn 5, New York. 

New publication founded “to provide 
a forum for expressing all facets of plan- 
ning opinion.” First issue leads off with 
“Bonanza in Blight,” wherein Astrid 
Monson cautions that, since the developer 
market is blooming, planners and _ local 
officials with cleared land to sell should 
be choosy and careful not to give this 
valuable commodity away. Another of 
the articles sheds interesting sidelight on 
the set-aside of the West Greenwich Vil- 
lage plan (Jane Jacobs’ neighborhood— 
see page 118) and the matter of citizen- 
participation. 


COMMUNITY SERVICES 


FIRST EVALUATION REPORT OF 
THE COMMUNITY SERVICES CEN- 
TER OPERATING IN A SOUTH END 
HOUSING PROJECT. 1961. 30 pp., 
mimeographed. $1. Community Serv- 
ices Center, United South End Settle- 
ments, 21 Msgr. Reynolds Way, Boston 
18, Massachusetts. 

After one year’s service, the Community 
Services Center set up in September 1960 
aS a cooperative venture of the United 
South End Settlements and the Boston 
Housing Authority to reach multi-prob- 
lem families, is reported as pointing to 
success of this team approach. Location 
of the center within the housing project— 
in a four-bedroom apartment—proved 
very important. The housing authority 
provides a full-time trained social service 
worker; the USES two trained social work- 
ers, a community organization person as 
director of the program, and an experi- 
enced youth worker. 


AGING 


ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF HOUSING 
FOR THE AGED, by Glenn H. Beyer. 
1961. 59 pp. $2.50. Center for Hous- 
ing and Environmental Studies, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York. 

Multi-information on 5000 old people 
living on social security in cities geo- 
graphically distributed over the country: 
sources and levels of their incomes; their 
health, where they live, and what assets 
they have; the range of their housing 
needs. Methodology is given for the study, 
one of a series in the Ford-financed Cor- 
nell research program. 


A ROOF IS NOT ENOUGH, by Fern 
M. Colborn. 1962. 32 pp. National 
Federation of Settlements and Neigh- 
borhood Centers, 226 West 47th Street, 
New York 36, New York. 
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Basic considerations in community plan- 
ning and services in housing for the 
elderly, as first presented and discussed in 
a workshop held in 1960 by the National 
Committee on the Aging and, second, 
circulated for reactions to 11 cities with 
neighborhood centers that, for the great 
part, were concerned about housing for 
the elderly. A helpful and practical docu- 
ment, describing how to start on a com- 
munity plan, how services can be financed, 
what the operational problems are. 


INCREASING THE SPAN OF INDE- 
PENDENT LIVING, by Marie C. Me- 
Guire and Thomas B. Thompson. 26 
pp., multilithed. Free on request from 
San Antonio Housing Authority, P.O. 
Drawer 1300, San Antonio 6, Texas. 

Report of visits to housing develop- 
ments for the elderly in 13 locations in 
California and Arizona, by the originator 
and the architect for San Antonio’s well- 
known public housing project for the 
elderly, Victoria Courts, for purpose of 
making comparisons on problems and so- 
lutions and of testing the validity of some 
assumptions. Some interesting observa- 
tions on site selection and architectural 
design; managerial patterns and emphasis; 
and general evaluation of programs visited, 
including residents’ viewpoints. Also 
briefly covers housing information gained 
from international gerontological congress 
attended by the authors. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
WRITING EFFECTIVE LETTERS, by 
Mateel Rich. 1962. 14 pp. $1. Na- 
tional Public Relations Council of 
Health and Welfare Services, Inc., 257 
Park Avenue South, New York 10, 
New York. 

A manual, in crisp style, that should 
help everyone communicating through 
correspondence to write in a way that will 
make friends for self and agency. Good 
for office secretaries, too. 


THE FAMILY IS MAN. 50th Anni- 
versary Issue of “Family Service High- 
lights.” 1961. 45 cents. Family Serv- 
ice Association of America, 44 East 
23d Street, New York 10, New York. 
Institutional statement describing all 
the various functions of the Family Serv- 
ice Association, which has more than 300 
community service agency affiliates in 
localities throughout the country. 


ECONOMIST— 
(Continued from page 150) 


principles of government expenditure and 
taxation. Provides a useful background 
for any attempt to relate policy programs, 
such as urban renewal, more specifically 
to the fiscal operations of federal, state, 
and local governments. The early chap- 
ters could be read easily by the non- 
professional but the rest of the material 
would presume an understanding of at 
least elementary economic principles. ~ 








Studies in Urban Economic 
Analysis 

Local Impact of Foreign Trade, by 
Werner Hochwald, Herbert E. Striner, 
and Sidney Sonenblum. National Plan- 
ning Association, 1606 New Hampshire 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
1960. $7. 





Development of techniques for analyz- 
ing the effects of U.S. trade abroad on 
individual urban centers and the ‘appli- 
cation of this analysis to Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. The analysis depends heavily 
on the treatment of interindustry relations. 


“Economic Report, 1959;” “Planning 
Forecasts;” and “A Sketch Plan of 
Land Use, 1980,” by the Sioux City 
Planning Commission. Limited supply 
available. Free on request. 

These three reports include the de- 
velopment of income and public accounts 
for Sioux City, projections of these ac- 
counts, and a translation of these projec- 
tions into land-use requirements. 


“Growth and Prosperity in Five Mid- 
west Cities” (in 1955 Annual Report) 
and “Big Thriving Economies” (in 
1956 Annual Report), by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago. Limited 
supply available. Free on request. 
Reports of structural economic analyses 
of Flint, Fort Wayne, Decatur, Madison, 
Waterloo, Indianapolis, and Milwaukee, 
presented for a nonprofessional reader. 


Design of Regionol Accounts, by Re- 
sources for the Future, Inc. Johns 
Hopkins University Press, Baltimore 
18, Maryland. 1961. $6. 

A collection of research papers dealing 
with the theoretical framework and anal- 
ysis of urban and regional economic struc- 
ture and growth. Many of these papers 
will be quite difficult for the nonprofes- 
sional reader. 


“The Future Locational Patterns of 
Iron and Steel Production in the 
United States,” by Walter Isard and 
William M. Capron in the Journal of 
Political Economy, Volume 57, April 
1949. University of Chicago Press, 
5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
$1.75 per issue. 

A good example of the use of the com- 
parative cost technique in the analysis of 
industrial location. Highly technical, but 
not beyond the lay reader’s understanding. 


New York Metropolitan Regional Study. 
A 10-volume report of an extensive 
study of the New York metropolitan 
area undertaken by the Graduate 
School of Public Administration, Har- 
vard University, for Regional Plan As- 
sociation, Inc., Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

A very comprehensive report of eco- 
nomic, demographic, and sociological de- 
velopment, structure, and trends for the 
22-county region as a whole and its com- 
ponent parts. Easily accessible to the lay 
reader. 


““A Model for the Distribution of Resi- 
dential Activity in Urban Areas,” by 
John Herbert and Benjamin Stevins 
in the Journal of Regional Science, 
Volume 2, Number 2, Fall 1960. Re- 
gional Science Research Institute, GPO 
Box 8776, Philadelphia 1, Pennsyl- 
vania. $2.50. 

A good example of one of the newer 
models of location within a city as op- 
posed to between cities. The mathematics 
is highly complex but simply a_ basic 
knowledge of economics would be all 
that would be necessary for the reader to 
get the message. 
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PERSONNEL EXCHANGE 





POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


A331—Several Renewal Opportunities 

The city of New Haven is embarking 
on a series of new programs related to 
its renewal operation. As a result, a num- 
ber of personnel shifts are in prospect, 
with several new positions opening up, 
ranging from executive level jobs to ad- 
ministrative assistantships. Top jobs are 
open in the New Haven Redevelopment 
Agency in the real estate division and in 
general operations; also as assistant direc- 
tor for relocation, as design and project 
planners, and as administrative assistants. 
Salaries range from $6000 to over $10,000 
a year, depending on the type of job 
filled and the qualifications of the appli- 
cant. Write: L. Thomas Appleby, De- 
velopment Administrator, City of New 
Haven, 177 Church Street, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 


A330—Human Relations Supervisor 
(Housing) 

The city of Philadelphia is seeking a 
human relations supervisor to head the 
housing division of the Commission on 
Human Relations and coordinate division 
activities and projects with a total human 
relations program. Responsibilities in- 
clude assisting in neighborhood organiza- 
tions for the purpose of promoting inte- 
gration in residential areas. Require- 
ments: graduation from a four-year col- 
lege or university, with supplemental grad- 
uate work in sociology, psychology, social 
work, or human relations; four years of 
professional experience in an agency that 
has as one objective the promotion of un- 
derstanding among peoples of different 
ethnic or racial background. Any accept- 
able equivalent combination of training 
and experience will also be considered. 
An oral test is required. Salary: $8086- 
$10,158. Apply Personnel Department, 875 
City Hall, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 
Closing deadline for applicants: May 16, 
1962. 


A329—Urban Renewal Director 

The city of Rye is starting a survey and 
planning study for a possible urban re- 
newal project and is looking for a director 
for its department of urban renewal. 
Rye is a residential suburb in the New 
York metropolitan area with a population 
just under 15,000. A college degree and 
some experience in municipal urban re- 
newal work is preferred. Salary: $9000. 

Apply to: John A. Paulus, City Manager, 
City of Rye, Square House, Rye, New 
York. 


A328—Community Planners 
The city of Madison, Wisconsin is 
looking for community planners: 


Community Planner IV (Urban Re- 
newal). Four years professional plan- 
ning or urban renewal experience re- 
quired. Familiarity with urban renewal, 
site planning, design, and engineering de- 
sired. Responsible position as division 
chief. Salary: $8138-$9594. Longevity: 
$10,478. 


March-April 1962 


Community Planner II (Capital Budg- 
et and Master Planning). Two years ex- 
perience in a professional capacity in plan- 
ning, finance, or closely-related field. 
Duties include responsibility for preparing 
the capital budget and improvement pro- 
gram and work on master planning studies. 
Salary: $6448-$7384. Longevity: $8060. 

Apply to: City Personnel Department, 
404 City-County Building, Madison 9, 
Wisconsin. 


A327—Assistant Renewal Coordinator 
Responsible new position in conserva- 
tion project. Must be capable of working 
effectively with various citizen and pro- 
fessional groups and individual property 
owners in the development and applica- 
tion of residential and nonresidential 
conservation property standards. Require- 
ments: college degree in architecture, 
engineering, landscape architecture, busi- 
iess administration, city planning, or re- 
lated fields and at least three years of 
progressively responsible experience in 
urban renewal, building conservation or 
rehabilitation, architecture, management, 
financing, or appraisal of real estate. 
Salary: $8112-$9852. Apply by June 1, 1962 
to Director of Personnel, City of Berkeley, 
Room 19, City Hall, Berkeley 4, California. 


A326—Financial Analyst 

The Housing and Home Finance 
Agency is recruiting financial analysts for 
the Community Facilities Administration, 
one of its constituent agencies. CFA's 
programs include loans to colleges, uni- 
versities, and hospitals to build housing 
and related facilities; advances to local 
government units for planning public 
works; loans to public agencies, consumer 
cooperatives, and nonprofit organizations 
for building housing for senior citizens. 

Interested individuals should have a 
bachelor’s degree in business administra- 
tion, political science, or economics and 
experience in the analysis, evaluation, and 
development of loans to private or public 
corporations or municipal governments. 
Salaries range from $6435 to $12,210. Suc- 
cessful applicants will be located in either 
Washington, New York, Philadelphia, At- 
lanta, Chicago, Fort Worth, San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle, or San Juan. 

The financial analyst examination, an- 
nouncement 276B, should be filed with 
the Executive Secretary, Board of U. S. 
Civil Service Examiners, Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, 1626 K Street, 
N.W., Washington 25, D. C. or the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


A325—Renewal Technicians 

The Decatur, Illinois planning and de- 
velopment staff is seeking two planning 
and urban renewal technicians. 


Senior Planning Technician: A degree 
in city planning, or a closely related field, 
plus three years progressively responsible 
experience, or a master’s degree and two 
years experience in urban renewal, are 


required for this job, with a minimum 
$7000 annual salary. Resume should in 
clude evidence of technical report writing 


Planning Technician: A degree in city 
planning is required. Minimum salary: 
$5000. 

Send resumes to: Donald L. Irvin, Di 
rector of Planning and Development, 
Room 401 Macon County Building, De 
catur, Illinois. 


A324—Deputy Executive Director 

The redevelopment commission of High 
Point, North Carolina has a project cov 
ering some 600 acres of primarily resi 
dential properties where a conservation 
program will be carried out. Applicants 
should have renewal experience, with 
public relations abilities, to supervise and 
coordinate work as number two man. 
Salary range: $8000 to $9200. Send appli 
cations to Henry E. Price, Executive Di 
rector, Redevelopment Commission, 204 
Professional Building, High Point, North 
Carolina 


A323—Assistant Director 

Applicant must be capable of handling 
responsibility for relocation and property 
management functions for redevelopment 
authority and should have experience in 
management, social welfare, and reloca- 
tion. Employment would begin May lI, 
1962. Salary open. Send resume to Exec 
utive Director, Plymouth Redevelopment 
Authority, 17 Leyden Street, Plymouth, 
Massachusetts. 


A322—Redevelopment 

Ihe Pasadena, California community 
redevelopment agency is seeking an exec 
utive assistant and an urban renewal en 
gineer, both with thorough knowledge and 
skills in their fields. 


Executive Assistant: Wide-ranging du 
ties include planning; coordination; pre- 
paring, developing, and reviewing various 
administrative functions; and acting for 
the executive director in his absence. Ap- 
plicants should be college graduates with 
major in the renewal, planning, or public 
administration field and four years experi 
ence as an administrative assistant. Salary: 
$735-$894 per month. 


Urban Renewal Engineer: Planning, su- 
pervision, and coordination of engineer- 
ing under the supervision of the director 
are duties specified for this position. A 
valid certificate of registration as a civil 
engineer and three years experience, one 
of which is related to urban renewal, are 
required for this $753-$916 per month 
job. 

Write: The Community Redevelopment 
Agency of the City of Pasadena, 117 East 
Colorado Boulevard, Suite 300, Pasadena, 
California 


A321—Urban Renewal Administrator 

An organization that combines citizens’ 
planning effort with technical planning 
services, the Passaic Valley Citizens Plan- 
ning Association, is seeking a _ versatile 
person with experience in urban renewal 
administration, some knowledge of urban 
renewal planning, and experience in com- 
munity organization work. Salary de- 
pends on qualifications and experience. 
Send resume (including education, experi- 
ence, and salary requirements) to: Grace 
C. Harris, Executive Director, Passaic 
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Valley Citizens Planning Association, 375 
Clifton Avenue, Clifton, New Jersey. 


A320—Renewal Planner 

Hartford, Connecticut’s redevelopment 
agency its seeking a well-trained and able 
planner with experience in renewal to 
head up a planning staff of four persons 
in the preparation of plans and applica- 
tions for a large, predominantly residential 
project area. Clearance, conservation, new 
public facilities, and private rehabilitation 
are part of the project plan. Salary will be 
commensurate with training, background, 
and present commitments. Apply to: Rob- 
ert J. Bliss, Executive Director, Hartford 
Redevelopment Agency, City Hall, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 


A319—Social Science Research 

The city of Newark, New Jersey is seek- 
ing a social science research analyst who 
has been graduated by an accredited four- 
year college or university with a major in 
economics, political science, or a related 
social science, plus two years of graduate 
work in these fields, a related urban re- 
newal curriculum, or public relations. One 
year of fulltime paid professional experi- 
ence in research work or public relations 
may be substituted for one year of grad- 
uate education. One year of successful, 
compensated experience in a fulltime pro- 
fessional research, urban renewal, or pub- 
lic relations position is also required for 
this $6600 to $8600 per year job. Duties in- 
clude development of public information 
programs and material, writing research 
reports, and work on the city’s programs 
of neighborhood conservation and reha- 
bilitation. 

Send resume to: Samuel Finklestein, 
City Personnel Officer, City Hall, Newark 
2, New Jersey. 


A318—Planning 

Baltimore and its metropolitan area 
have entered upon a long-range, compre- 
hensive program of planning for future 
growth and urban renewal. Due to ad- 
vancements by personnel in this area, 
the following vacancies exist in the 
Baltimore Urban Renewal and Housing 
Agency. 


Principal City Planner (Design) with 
a degree in architecture or landscape ar- 
chitecture, plus six years experience in 
city planning, including two years of 
supervisory experience. Additional expe- 
rience may be substituted for non-super- 
visory experience. The salary: $8220- 
$10,560. 


Senior City Planner (Design) with a 
degree in architecture or landscape archi- 
tecture, plus four years experience in city 
planning, architecture, landscape archi- 
tecture, or closely related work, including 
one year in a supervisory capacity. Salary: 
$7104-$9084. 


City Planner (Design) with a degree in 
architecture or landscape architecture, 
plus two years experience, or a master’s 
degree with no experience. Salary: $6168- 
$8220. 


City Planner with a degree in city or 
regional planning, plus two years experi- 
ence, or a master’s degree with no experi- 
ence. A civil engineering degree, plus 
three years experience, or other degree, 
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plus four years progressively more respon- 
sible technical experience in city planning 
also qualifies candidates for this position. 
Salary: $6168-$8220. 

Detailed information on these vacancies 
may be obtained from the Director of 
Personnel, Baltimore Urban Renewal and 
Housing Agency, 10 North Calvert Street, 
Baltimore 3, Maryland. 

Resumes should be sent to the Civil 
Service Commission, Room 107, City Hall, 
Baltimore 2, Maryland. 





A317—Redevelop t Director 

A California city redevelopment agency 
needs an executive director with at least 
two years experience as director of a 
renewal agency. He should be a college 
graduate in the field of planning and/or 
public administration. Presently, in this 
city, two redevelopment projects are in 
execution and a third in the planning 
phase, at a total cost of over 13 million 
dollars. The executive director would be 
responsible for these and future projects. 


A316—Planning Director 

A renewal agency in a top metropolitan 
area on the east coast is seeking a plan- 
ning director who is sympathetic to plan- 
ning problems and planning processes. 
The director need not be a _ designer. 
Designers will not be ruled out, however. 
He should be able to get along with 
people involved with urban renewal, 
from the slum dweller up, and must be 
able to work effectively with planning 
consultants and with the city planning 
department. He should be able to guide 
the work of planning consultants who 
might be retained from time to time. 
With a very small staff at his disposal, he 
can, nevertheless, expect a top salary, but 
one based to a great extent on experience 
and ability. 


A315—Real Estate Officers 

fhe New maven Kkedevelopment 
Agency is seeking a real estate officer and 
an assistant for the acquisition of prop- 
erty valued at 50 million dollars. 


Real Estate Officer: A man with exten- 
sive experience, some of it preferably with 
a public agency, who can take charge of 
a property acquisition program. He 
should be particularly skilled in appraisal 
methods and techniques. Salary based on 
experience. 


Assistant Real Estate Officer: A man 
with at least three years real estate ex- 
perience to serve under a director. He 
may substitute a degree in an appropriate 
field for one year of experience. The sal- 
ary will range from $6500 to $9000, de- 
pending on qualifications. 

Write to Harold Grabino, Executive 
Director, New Haven Redevelopment 
Agency, 177 Church Street, New Haven 
10, Connecticut. 


A314—Urban Renewal Director 

bine City ot astoutiy, Micnigan is now 
accepting applications from persons with 
training or experience in urban develop- 
ment. Starting salary will be $10,500, 
plus all benefits. Send complete resumes 
to D. J. Bodwin, City Personnel Director, 
City Hall, Lansing, Michigan. 


A311—Renewal Planners 
The City of Dayton is developing a 


Community Renewal Program and_ is 
seeking additional staff, including: 


Housing Resource Planner, with knowl- 
edge of real estate and a background in 
urban renewal and city planning, to ex- 
pedite the construction of new housing 
facilities. Person chosen will work with 
builders, lending institutions, etc., to pro- 
vide an adequate supply of new and ex- 
isting housing geared to the needs of 
displaced families. Salary open. 


Associate Planner, with degree in city 
planning, sociology, or related field, plus 
three years responsible experience in ur- 
ban renewal or neighborhood develop- 
ment. Position provides opportunity for 
responsible experience in developing a 
Community Renewal Program with em- 
phasis on conservation areas. Salary: 
$7930-$8949. 


Assistant Planner, with degree in plan- 
ning, architecture, or related field, plus 
two years planning experience. Work in- 
volves research, analysis, and design of 
conservation areas and urban renewal 
projects. Salary: $6801-$7498. 

Submit resume, including education, 
experience, and references, to: Robert A. 
Flynn, Planning Director, Municipal 
Building, Dayton 2, Ohio. 


A309—Staff Economist 

The New Haven City Plan Commission 
is seeking a staff economist, with master’s 
degree in economics or bachelor’s degree, 
plus two years experience, as the mini- 
mum qualification, preferably with con- 
centration in real estate or land eco- 
nomics. Duties will include development 
and execution of data collection pro- 
grams and general and specific studies in 
areas such as land use, family income, 
property investment patterns, market 
analysis. Salary: approximately $7500. 
Write to: L. Thomas Appleby, Develop- 
ment Administrator, 177 Church Street, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 


A308—Executive Secretary 

The Mobile, Alabama Neighborhood 
Improvement Council is seeking an execu- 
tive secretary to direct project activities. 
Pilot project has been completed and the 
council is anxious to start on a larger proj- 
ect. Salary: $6600-$7500, depending on 
qualifications. Apply by submitting re- 
sume, outlining education and experience 
and including three references, to: Arthur 
C. Tonsmeire, Jr., Box 1589, Mobile, 
Alabama. 


A298—Housing Research Head 
Metropolitan Toronto Planning Board 
seeks research section head to direct staff 
of two in comprehensive, continuous in- 
vestigations on population and on hous- 
ing requirements. Applicant must have: 
master’s degree in economics, sociology, 
planning, or related field or equivalent 
experience; thorough knowledge of mod- 
ern techniques of social and demographic 
research, of housing market analysis, and 
of housing principles and practice; proven 
ability to conceive and administer a com- 
prehensive research program and to pre- 
pare final reports for publication. Salary 
range: $6577 to $7619. Write to: M. V. 
Jones, Commissioner of Planning, Metro- 
politan Toronto Planning Board, 790 Bay 
Street, Toronto 2, Ontario, Canada. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 





W174—Male—Urban Renewal 

Candidate with real estate background 
wishes to enter the urban renewal field. 
Has B.S. in business administration, mar- 
ket research, University of California 
school of real estate; M.A.I. candidate; 
certified appraiser in California. Wide ex- 
perience in real estate sales, lending, ap- 
praising, construction, and management. 
Age 31. 


W173—Male—Renewal Planner 

Candidate wishes position with increas- 
ing responsibility, preferably located in 
the west. Two years experience in urban 
renewal and city planning, with speciali- 
zation in population studies, loan and 
grant applications, and graphic presenta- 
tion. Holds B.A. in geography. Minimum 
salary required: $7500. 


W172—Male—Housing, Renewal Aid 

Instructor-counselor presently assisting 
a military chaplain available as of April 
1 for work in the housing and renewal 
field. Candidate has an A.B. degree with 
postgraduate work in _ sociology, real 
estate. Experience includes public rela- 
tions, merchandising, group work. Salary 
open. Resume on request. 


W171—Male—Renewal Director 

Competent urban renewal administrator, 
familiar with public and federal adminis- 
tration and able to work effectively with 
neighborhood groups and to explain the 
programs to the public, seeks renewal di- 
rector job. Salary open. Resumes and 
references upon request. 


W170—Male—Executive Director or 
Assistant 

Executive director on Texas gulf coast 
wants job as an executive director, or as- 
sistant, preferably in the same general 
area. Present position, held 27 months, 
will terminate in April. Degree in busi- 
ness administration and graduate work. 
Married, age 54. Salary: around $8000. 
Address: C. A. “Rube” Tracy, 230 Jasmine, 
Lake Jackson, Texas. 


W169—Management 

Young English man, age 24, profession- 
ally qualified for British municipal hous- 
ing management, would welcome an op- 
portunity to study local authority hous- 
ing principles, problems, and administra- 
tion. He is prepared to work in any 
capacity for a few months, at a time dur- 
ing the year ahead to be mutually ar- 
ranged, and is ready to exchange ideas on 
management problems. Can arrange own 
transportation and notes he “will work his 
passage” with an interested agency in any 
way suggested. Write: Mr. D. Hancocks, 
Area Housing Manager, Gloucester County 
Borough Council, Housing Department, 
20 Brunswick Square, Gloucester, England. 


March-April 1962 


W168—Male—Relocation, Management 

Candidate with experience in relocation, 
property management, workable program 
development, public relations, and project 
coordination seeks position as relocation 
officer, property management officer, o1 
intergroup relations officer. Presently em- 
ployed with an agency of a large city as 
an assistant relocation officer. Applicant 
holds a B.A. degree, is married, and has 
written and lectured on urban redevelop- 
ment. Salary open. Resume on request. 


W167—Male—Real Estate Manager 
Candidate with five years real estate 
and property management experience plus 
work on urban renewal relocation plan 
and neighborhood conservation plan, is 
seeking employment. He was a govern 
ment major at a state university and has 
completed a course on principles of real 
estate. Salary requirements are open. 


W166—Male—Executive Director 

Executive director of a 200-unit project 
that included all phases of management 
seeks employment. He is 38 years old and 
has had experience as a university agent 
in county adult and youth education 
work. He has B.S. and M.S. degrees from 
a school of agriculture. 


W165—Renewal Director, or 
Related Position 

Urban renewal director for large city 
seeks position with similar duties in New 
Jersey or adjacent state. Candidate has 
A.B., LL.B., LL.M., with master’s work 
concentrated in housing and urban re- 
newal law and administration; is lawyer, 


writer, effective speaker, with successful 
record of activating urban renewal proj 
ects, organizing citizen committees, at 
tracting builders, relocating families, ad 
vocating needed legislation, and handling 
appropriate public relations campaign 
Salary open to negotiation 


NEWS NOTES— 


(Continued from page 109) 


velopment of unified transportation 
systems. In each of the four phases 
of the urban transportation pro- 
gram—(l) gathering the facts; (2) 
analysis of the facts; (3) develop- 
ing the plan; and (4) carrying out 
the plan—the differentiation lays 
on the trafic engineer the respon- 
sibility for the planning and design- 
ing of the transportation facilities; 
on the planner the responsibility 
for integration of transportation 
facilities with other key elements 
of a comprehensive community 
plan. 


Copies of the joint policy state- 
ment that gives a_ step-by-step 
breakdown of who’s responsible for 
what may be obtained from either 
the Institute of Traffic Engineers, 
2029 K Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D. C., or the American Institute 
of Planners, 2400 16th Street, N.W., 
Suite 410, Washington, D. C. 





ADDRESS: 


Ap To Run: ONCE 





TO PLACE A FREE AD... 
in the “Personnel Exchange” column, fill in the blanks below. 
Then clip the box and mail it, together with pertinent informa- 
tion—job description, requirements, experience, salary data—to the 
* JOURNAL oF Housinc, 1413 K Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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| Leading experts bring you... 





Vital facts and practical suggestions for overcoming 
housing problems in the United States today 





DESIGN AND THE 
PRODUCTION OF HOUSES 


Shows how single new houses are designed and 
produced, with suggested courses of action to 
benefit both the home buyer and general public. 
Covers advances in home design—land develop- 
ment—fabrication—and other aspects. By B. 
Kelly and Associates at M.I.T. 428 pp., illus., 
$12.00 


GOVERNMENT AND 
HOUSING IN 
METROPOLITAN AREAS 


Provides inspired new thinking for everyone in- 
terested in relationships between problems of 
metropolitan government and problems of hous- 
ing. By E. Banfield, Assoc. Prof., and M. Grod- 
zins, Prof. and Chairman, Dept. of Political 
Science, Univ. of Chicago, 177 pp., illus., $6.50 


RENTAL HOUSING 


Opportunities for Private Investment 


This discussion of the consumer demand for 
rental housing explains why private investment 
in new apartments has declined and what can 
be done to encourage a renewed flow of invest- 
ment funds. By L. Winnick, Consult. Econo- 
mist, Direc. of Research, N. Y. City Plann. 
Comm. 290 pp., $8.50 
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HOUSING CHOICES AND 
HOUSING CONSTRAINTS 


A penetrating and informative view of factors 
that influence the choice of housing in America 
today. Investigates requirements of housing 
consumers and clearly discusses reasons for 
their preference. By N. Foote, General Elec. 
Co.; J. Abu-Lughod, Sociologist; M. Foley, 
former Assoc. Ed., Architectural Forum; and 
L. Winnick, Consult. Economist. 450 pp., 18 
illus., $12.50 


RESIDENTIAL 
REHABILITATION 


Private Profits and Public Purposes 


Shows how privately financed rehabilitation 
can improve urban housing, with suggestions 
on new directions in public rehabilitation poli- 
cies. Covers the selection, purchase, and de- 
sign of the rehabilitation project, and other 
aspects. By W. Nash; Directed by M. Colean. 
268 pp., illus., $8.00 


FEDERAL CREDIT 
AND PRIVATE HOUSING 


The Mass Financing Dilemma 


Classifies and describes existing Federal pro- 
grams for residential mortgage credit ; clarifies 
their assumptions and goals; and makes rec- 
ommendations for improvement. Focuses atten- 
tion on the FHA, VA, and FNMA. By C. Haar, 
Harvard Univ. 381 pp., 20 illus., 26 tables, 
$12.50 
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ACTION Series in 
Housing and Commu- 
nity Development 


ACTION, as the American Council to Im- 
prove our Neighborhoods is known, was organ- 
ized in 1954 to initiate, encourage, and assist 
programs and activities to eliminate slums, to 
rehabilitate existing housing, to conserve good 
housing, and to furthr the effective planning 
and sound development of communities. To ad- 
vance this broad objective, ACTION started 
early in 1956 to investigate and analyze prob- 
lems in housing. The volumes in this ACTION 
series are the result. 

The series provides all facts necessary to an 
understanding of the subject, and suggests ways 
in which impediments to the effective function- 
ing of the housing market may be overcome. 

The authors are among the most informed 
and competent urban specialists in the country. 
Their findings and suggestions are incorporated 
in the series. 
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